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FLOWERS SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY, INC. 


327 WEST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


PHONE 7-4035 





FOR PERFECT PUBLIC SEATING-CUSHION SPRING SEATS 





SAMSON STEEL FOLDING CHAIRS 


FOR LOW COST PUBLIC SEATING-ALL-STEEL SEATS 





: SELECT YOUR CHOICE OF COLORS 
FROM THE VARIED COLOR SCHEMES. 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT FROM. OUR 
WAREHOUSE CHAIRS WITH ALL- 
STEEL SEATS. 





SEATS — EXTRA WIDE — 16” CLEAR- 
ANCE. 


LEGS — ELECTRICALLY WELDED 
STEEL TUBING. 


BACK RESTS— FORMED FROM 6° 
STEEL PLATE CONCAVED 21%” AT BOT- 
TOM EDGE. 


FINISH — BAKED ENAMEL. 
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You Can Make History Live Again 


Here are books that make history as real and live as 
any present day event. Under the skillful hand of 
Merl Ames, senior author, history lives again for your 
youngsters. Our nation’s brilliant past is a dramatic 
and stimulating story in the American Life Histories. 
These texts are so easy to read that even your poorer 
students read them with interest and understanding. 
Let these thrilling books tell America’s story to your 
pupils. 


The American Life History Sertes 


NOW AND THEN STORIES 
STORIES OF MY COUNTRY’S BEGINNINGS 
AMERICA, HEIR OF YESTERDAY MY AMERICA 
STORIES OF MY COUNTRY’S GROWTH 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO.., St. Louis 3, Missouri 


Represented in Virginia by 
J. W. BLanp, Alberta Juwian A. Kean, Richmond 














SCHOOL PRINTING— 








We specialize in producing school and college 
printing—Catalogs, booklets, bulletins, folders, 
printed forms of all kinds. Send us your in- 
quires and be assured of fine quality work at 
the right price. 


THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY 
11-13-15 North Fourteenth Street 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Suppose America depended on 
- this kind of “common carrier’ 


Lier’s suppose that railroads had 
only man power—no equipment 
whatever—and that their employees 
had to transport America’s freight 
on their backs. 

If each railroad employee could 
carry on his back 75 pounds of 
freight 15 miles a day, to move a 
ton of freight one mile would cost, 
at present wage rates, $18.45. This 
means that your individual freight 
billon the things you consume would 
amount to $84,473.69 per year. 

But actually, of course, the rail- 
roads provide each worker with 
$20,265 worth of such “tools” as cars 


4 


and engines and the tracks on 
which they run. These tools so 
greatly multiply the transportation 
output of each worker that the 
average cost of moving a ton of 
freight one mile is only 14%¢. 

So it’s easy to see how important 
it is to everyone in America that 
the railroads have the best equip- 
ment available. 

Right now, railroads are adding 
new locomotives...freight cars... 
passenger trains...signals...rail... 
all sorts of improvements just as 
fast as they can get them. 

To keep on improving America’s 
great rail transportation system, the 
railroads must be allowed to earn 
enough to supply their workers with 
even more and better “tools.” Only 


in this way can they continue to 

provide the low-cost, efficient trans- 

portation that is so essential to the 

very life and prosperity of our nation. 
* 


LISTEN TO THE RAILROAD HOUR present- 
ing the world’s great musical comedies. 
Every Monday evening over the ABC net- 
work, 8-8:45 Eastern, Mountain and 
Pacific Time; 7-7:45 Central Time. 
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“Yes, | always send them 
to Compton’s First” - 


‘ 
--not only because they’re most likely to find what they are looking for in Compton’s— but be- 
cause they'll find it quickly. The Fact-Index is the secret. It gathers up all the information in the 
set and gives exact page references. Even items too obscure to rate space in the body of the work 


can be found in the all-inclusive Fact-Index ”! 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. - 


For information, prices, and terms on the 1948 Compton's, write to: 


THOMAS B. COCKEY, Dist. Mgr. Hillsboro Court Apts., F-1 Nashville 4, Tennessee 
for NOVEMBER, 1948 





The best texts—tibe the beat tools— 


ane designed to do specific jobs 


ELEMENTARY 


e 
Snglish GRADES ONE through EIGHT 


Stoddard @ Bailey @ Lewis 


This basic series teaches each grammar concept one step 
at a time, then redevelops and expands it in each succeed- 
ing book. It stresses vivid, colorful expression and helps 
pupils to use English effectively in their everyday writing 
and speaking. Workbook, Tests, Keys, Audio-visual! Aids 


\ 

rg 
Wirth 8 marion #5 
The Development 
of America 1948 Edition 


This history text demonstrates that every important social, 
political, and economic problem of today has its roots in 
the past. The many varied exercises encourage the student 
to analyze current situations, Historical perspective is 
maintained even while problems are examined vertically. 


HIGH SCH 
2 —_ ENGLISH FIRST COURSE 


bish ENGLISH SECOND COURSE a 
ENGLISH THIRD COURSE 

ENGLISH FOURTH COURSE a 
Stoddard @ Bailey e McPherson Across the Ages 1948 Edition 


Each course in this carefully graded program tests the stu- The Written informally, this text provides the 
dent’s knowledge first, then provides immediate remedial Story of student with basic training in American cit- 
work, Grammar is dealt with both functionally and tech- Man’s izenship and points to his responsibilities 
nically and provision is made for the teacher to interweave P as a citizen of the world. Its approach em- 
the two methods or employ them separately. “Practice Ex- vogress phasizes our social, economic, and _politi- 
ercises and Review” sections are included in each chapter. cal structures in the light of past events. 


300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


American Book Company 











Five-Dollar NEA Dues Will Help 


Offset the effect of inflation on buying power. 

Strengthen the work of NEA commissions, com- 
mittees, departments, and divisions and make their 
activities more effective in the field. 

Extend NEA services to state and local associa- 
tions and ‘enable us all working together to improve 
the schools and to obtain better status for teachers. 


Rand McNally 
Offers You 


_A-Complete Geography Program 
for Grades Three to Seven 


Geography Around the Home Grade Three 
Geography Around the World Grade Four 
Geography of the Americas Grade Five the profession. 

Geography of Lands Overseas Grade Six Intensify our battle for federal aid for our free 


Geogtaph? of « Working World__ Grade Seven public schools. This fight must be continued until 
victory is won and needs the assurance of ‘ample 


funds. 
Meet our responsibilities for world leadership in 
education and do our part toward waging the peace. 


Expand and improve the quality of NEA 
services, our public relations, our publications, our 
research—all of which are basic to the advance of 


Distinctive for simplicity and clarity, and for con- 
tinuous, progressive development of concepts and 


skills. 





Make some provision for the emergencies which 
lie ahead so that whatever may come our Association 
will be in a position to act with confidence. 


Complete with workbooks, manuals, and keys. 
qeacnens 
-~ Achieve our membership goals and go forward 
with unification as teachers everywhere recognize the 
benefits of the improved service. 
(Compiled by H. G. Greer, NEA State Director, 
Alabama. ) 


R. HILL FLEET 
Irvington, Virginia 


Virginia Representative 
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The Teacher and Public Relations 


| N all of the studies involving public relations which 
have recently been made and they have been nu- 
merous, the final keynote which is struck is that the 
teacher, after all, is the heart of an effective public 
relations program. In these days, when as never 
before the public must be brought into closer re- 
lationship with the school; when it is so highly es- 
sential that lay people know school accomplishments 
and needs; when lay understanding and support is 
so necessary for further school progress, the role of 
the teacher in public relations should be increasingly 
recognized. 

The school public relations program should be 
continuing in nature and long range in scope. All 
school people have a part to play in its development 
and enactment. But the teacher is the center, the 
core, the hub, around which such a program revolves. 


His effect on public relations can never be neutrai. 
It is either positive or negative. His every act helps 
mold public opinion, in a direction either favorable 
or unfavorable to the schools. 


Attitudes 


The teacher not only deals with the general pub- 
lic, but he also’ comes into daily, intimate associa- 
tion with pupils. Too often we are prone to think 
of the public in general terms. What we tend to 
overlook is that the public is made up of individuals 
and groups and that what we mean by public opinion 
is merely the composite opinion and judgment of 
individuals and groups. Likewise we fail to realize 
that most of the criticism of schools is personal and 
is not directed toward the school system as such. 

Frequently legislative proposals are made to the 
local governing bodies and to the Virginia General 
Assembly which would have a disastrous effect upon 
our educational program. Occasionally a legislator 
publicly or privately condemns the schools or cer- 
tain aspects of them. These proposals or uncompli- 
mentary remarks, when investigated, stem in most 
very instance from the legislator’s dislike of a local 
school person or persons. The same may be said 
‘f lay Opposition to constructive school proposals. 
lt often stems, too, from an unfortunate experience 
with a local school person. 

Thus the attitudes of the public toward the schools 
ire often determined largely by the activities of the 
individual members of the profession. 


Difficult to Fool Children 


The most important group with which the teacher 
deals is his pupils. If the teacher performs com- 
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petently in the classroom, an excellent basis has been 
laid for a sound program of public relations. It 
is vital that the teacher have the good will of his 
pupils. This does not mean that he has to be lax 
in discipline. It has been our experience that the 
teacher who is most respected and admired by his 
pupils is the teacher who is the most exacting, but 
who, at the same time, is fair and understanding. It 
is difficult to fool children. They recognize com- 
petence, thoroughness, and sincerity of purpose. 
They dislike favoritism, disorder, aimlessness, and 
insincerity. All good teachers have these common 
characteristics—the ability to make a child feel that 
he is understood, that he is important, that he can 
learn, and that the teacher is interested in his gen- 
eral welfare. A teacher who possesses these charac- 
teristics will succeed and will have the good will of 
the pupil, his parents—the public. 

Public relation problems of tomorrow are being 
created or avoided in the classroom of today. 


Within the Profession 


Another important group with which the teacher 
associates daily is made up of the other members of 
his profession. Proper professional relationships 
and high professional standards are of paramount 
importance. Unity in the teaching profession is es- 
sential. Criticisms of other members of the profes- 
sion, oftentimes thoughtless in nature, tend to weaken 
the influence and importance of the whole group. 
There is, of course, a place for constructive criticism, 
but this is strictly a professional matter and should 
be made within the profession. It should not be 
aired publicly. Unprofessional conduct is definitely 
one of the most serious obstacles in the way of a good 
public relations program. 

The attitude of the teacher toward other mem- 
bers of the profession can hardly be separated from 
his attitude toward the school as a whole. At club 
meetings, in the corner drug store, in the home or in 
the place where he happens to board or room, when 
people ask “‘How’s school?’’, the teacher can do ir- 
reparable damage by complaining about the children, 
“throwing off’’ on the principal, or criticising other 
teachers. On the other hand, he has, when this 
question is asked, a golden opportunity to greatly 
enhance the position of both the school and school 
people before the public by stressing the good fea- 
tures of the school, by indicating what fine accom- 
plishments are taking place in spite of whatever 
handicaps there may be, if any. 

The families and friends of school children con- 
stitute another of the groups making up the teacher's 
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“public.” Often the only contact a teacher has with 
this group is when a parent comes to the school to 
complain. Such complaints would tend to disap- 
pear altogether if the teacher could arrange for all 
parents to visit the classroom occasionally. 

Another device that is being used effectively, of 
course, is for the teacher to call parents on the phone 
or to send them notes complimenting them upon the 
work of their children. 

All of these activities pay big dividends in devel- 
oping good will and in establishing a friendly feel- 
ing on the part of the home toward the school. 


Community Participation 


It is excellent public relations, too, for the teacher 
to be an integral part of the community in which 
he works. He should cooperate in community ac- 
tivities. In most instances the teacher makes a sub- 
stantial contribution to any organization to which 
he belongs. In addition to this, membership in local 
clubs or organizations affords the teacher acquain- 
tance with a cross-section of the business and pro- 
fessional people and life of the community. Such 
acquaintanceship expands his influence and makes 
him a more valuable part of the community. Asa 
result, both the individual teacher and the school 
reap rich public relation rewards. 


Certainly the teacher is the heart of a public re- 
lations program. But much of what we have said 
has its application, of course, to the principal and 
to the superintendent as well. Cooperative planning 
between school administrators and teachers is es- 
sential if teachers are to interpret the school pro- 


gram to the public and if the superintendent is to 
have the support of lay people and the governing 
bodies in what is being sought for public education. 
The principal and the superintendent must observe 
the same high professional standards and relation- 
ships as those expected of teachers. 

The personal regard, or lack of it, held by the 
people of a community for the superintendent of 
schools is one of the most powerful of all public 
relation factors. The superintendent must place 
first the welfare of the children of his division, next 
the welfare of his teaching force, and finally, he must 
realize his responsibility to the public which foots 
the bill. The superintendent must be informed and 
energetic. Only thus can he provide the dynamic 
leadership required in these critical days. 


School Pride 


If the citizens of the community have faith in 
school people, if they take pride in their school, and 
if they seek to intelligently inform themselves con- 
cerning the accomplishments and the needs of the 
schools, this is the best indication that teachers, prin- 
cipals, and superintendents have done a good job. 
And this in the final analysis—a job well done—is 
the most solid of all foundations upon which to 
build a program of public school improvement. 


Such a foundation has been established in many 
school divisions in Virginia. But it is important for 
us to remember that public relations is a continuing 
program. If our vigilance relaxes, one or two 
thoughtless breaches of good public relations will 
undermine much of the foundation which has taken 
so long to build. 


Equal Opportunity ? 


a4 Sow second grades this week went on a 
half day rotation schedule. The event has 
public interest since it points again to overcrowded 
conditions in our schools. 


School authorities after carefully weighing pos- 
sibilities decided the half day session was the better 
of two unsatisfactory choices. A young child es- 
pecially needs, individual attention. A half day in 
a section of 20 or 21 children seemed more likely 
to get results than a full day with 40 to 43 children. 


No room was available for an extra grade. If 
there had been a room, there wouldn’t have been 
money for a teacher. 


We are not criticising the action of school au- 
thorities in deciding for a half day session. We 
merely wish to point out that here is new evidence 
that we need some school construction now. 


These second graders with cut school time are not 
being given an educational opportunity equal to that 
of a full day in reasonably sized classes. Sooner or 
later they all compete in life directly or indirectly for 


better jobs and better living conditions. Smyth 
children should get as good a start as children from 
other parts of the country. 

Some may argue that such young children are 
just as well off in school only half a day. We do 
not believe that, nor do we feel that a properly 
planned full day program is too much for a first 
grader. Emphasis must be on the proper planning 
of course. Many activities that seem recreational 
to the child can be helpful to him educationally. 

Frequently children are sent to school not properly 
readied for it. The teacher needs extra time to let 
them learn to handle crayons, to read to them. True 
they should have had these experiences at home, but 
they haven't. The average child probably needs at 
least until Christmas in school to be got ready to 
begin book learning. 

Now our Marion half day first graders will add 
another inadequate year to their educational life. 
It seems a shame. 

Reprint from Smyth County News, Marion, 


Virginia, November 4, 1948 
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The Lure of 
Nature Through 


Participation in 


Audubon 
Junior Clubs 


by EVELYN WATKINS 





The fun and knowledge 
from nature adventures ex- 
perienced outdoors and in 
the classroom through par- 
ticipation in Audubon Jun- 
ior Clubs are related by Miss 
Watkins, supervisor of first 
grade, Madison College 
Training School, Harrison- 
burg. 

Photographs accompany- 
ing the article are supplied 
through the courtesy of the 
National Audubon Society. 





HILDREN love adventure. 
Show them the fun and ad- 
venture they can derive from ex- 
ploration of the great outdoors. 
Many exciting discoveries may be 
made in their own backyard, on 
their school ground, in their com- 
munity. Fascinating creatures are 
nearby. Thrilling experiences await 
the child who learns to explore, to 
question, to experiment, to dis- 
cover. 
Have you stopped to watch a 
pair of cardinals building their 








nest? Have you thrilled at a 
wood thrush’s song or the beauty 
of a flock of gulls against the blue 
sky? Have you stood entranced 
as a spider spun its intricate web? 
Did you ever gaze at the miracle 
of a butterfly slowly emerging and 
eventually spreading its gay and 
beautiful wings? Have you ever 
peered through the microscope as 
even the smallest insect took on 
new enchantment? 

Yes, children have right at hand 
a world of wonder and delight. 
But they need help. Your guid- 
ance and enthusiasm will be magic 
keys to open doors to endless en- 
joyment of nature. 


Life in a Tree 


And as children witness the 
wonders of nature, many ques- 
tions will arise. Gradually by 


Black-throated Green Warbler Feeds Her Young 
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Birding in a Maine Camp 














observing changes in the plant and 
animal world, children can become 
aware of the interdependence of 
all life. Each infinitesimal organ- 
ism has some part to play: each 
is dependent upon another. As 
children watch the robin tugging 
at the earthworm to feed his hun- 
gry babies or the hawk preying 
upon the smaller bird, they can 
eventually come to accept the chain 
that exists from the largest plant 
or animal to the smallest. Let 
children see that predation is pres- 
ent; let them recognize and under- 
stand it. 


Yes, children can develop de- 
sired concepts concerning the in- 
terrelationships of nature. But 
they need wise guidance. 

Down through the years much 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Allan D. Cruickshank 
Black-capped Chickadees in a Huddle 
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Influencing 
Promising 
Students 

To Enter the 
Teaching 
Profession 


by 
MARGARET HALEY 
CARPENTER 


NDOUBTEDLY, the most 
positive and powerful argu- 
ment a teacher may use to persuade 
outstanding pupils to enter her 
profession is a sincere and obvious 
personal satisfaction from her 
work: for a superior teacher un- 
consciously gives the vital impres- 
sion that she is living and living 
richly in fulfilling her everyday 
duties, rather than merely existing 
in a static vacuum, going over the 
same work in the same way, day 
by day, year by year. The vibra- 
tions of personality radiating from 
any enthusiastic, happily adjusted 
individual cannot be smothered, 
nor this widening influence ever 
reckoned, and a teacher is no ex- 
ception to this; on the contrary, 
she has an added responsibility, 
since her personality, for better or 
for worse, must affect so many 
young people in their formative 
years. If she personifies to them 
the qualities they respect, they will 
be drawn to her and want to be- 
come like her. 
Secret of Success 
For since it is inevitably true 
that we imitate, or long to, the 
people and the things we most love 
and admire, it is of supreme im- 
portance that every teacher, even 
in the smallest, most remote coun- 
try schools, try to be a living ex- 





From 1,500 papers submitted, that of Miss Carpenter’s was 
one of the twenty awarded honorable mention in a nation-wide 
contest sponsored last session by Laidlaw Brothers. 

A teacher at James Monroe School, Norfolk, 





Miss Carpenter was recently awarded the State 

prize in the Virginia Federation of Wom- 
an’s Clubs contest for the second consecutive 
year. She also won honors in the Irene Leache 
Memorial literary contest of Tidewater, taking 
first place in the Petrarchan sonnet, blank verse, 
and lyric contests; second place in the essay 
and Shakespearean sonnet competition; and 
third place in the genre poem contest. “The 


Forida Magazine of Verse” awarded her first prize for the bese 
sonnet in their Winter issue, and her work has appeared in other 


publications. 


Miss Carpenter has a B.A. degree from the Uni- 


versity of Richmond and has done graduate work at the Univer- 


sity of Virginia. 





ample of personal integrity. This 
means that every competent teach- 
er must bend over backward at all 
times to be fair in her classroom, 
even in the most minute details. 
It also means that she must be 
willing and able to see both sides 
of a question, and can be counted 
on to do so in a calm and just 
manner. Without these qualities, 
a teacher cannot hope to win the 
respect of her students, and it 
would be very difficult for an in- 
structor incapable of arousing such 
respect to lure prospective future 
teachers into her profession where 
human values play such an impor- 
tant part. 

Another very important way 
that I can inspire my pupils to 
seriously consider this profession is 
to create an atmosphere of happi- 
ness, security, and achievement that 
enfolds the student and that he 
willingly absorbs. If school is re- 
membered only as a place of strain, 
tension, bickering, harshness, and 
monotonous toil, he will certainly 
never want to pass his adult life 
in such surroundings. To me, the 
essential fact to recall as the for- 
mula for a teacher who makes 
school a pleasant as well as a 
meaningful experience for her 
classes is simple indeed: merely 
that every child, even as every 
grown person, is an individual, 
with his own particular emotions, 
peculiarities, and ideas. To keep 
this fact constantly in mind and to 
act accordingly is the secret of be- 
ing a successful teacher. 


Keep Interest Alive 


Aside from my personal rela- 
tions with my students, there are 
many other ways that I may make 
the process of learning more at- 
tractive and less dull, thereby per- 
haps helping to plant an uncon- 
scious desire in the students to re- 
main a part of classroom life per- 
manently. By introducing varied 
and instructive materials into the 
daily lessons,—for instance, corre- 
lating the worlds of art, music, in- 
ternational relations, and literature, 
when possible, with the work at 
hand is one way to keep interest 
alive. Seeing that each child par- 
ticipates and is made to feel that 
his contribution is of value to the 
class,—and guiding especially tal- 
ented young people (in art, writ- 
ing, music) to enrich the class- 
room by their special offerings, 
worked out in connection with the 
program of studies, are other useful 
methods. 


Above all, however, a teacher 
must be sure that she is doing a 
thorough job of teaching the as- 
signed subject matter, for the final 
test of a superior instructor is the 
quality of the knowledge attained 
under her supervision. Only when 
the enormity and the power of a 
good education begin to dawn 
upon a growing mind, only when 
a pupil stops to realize how the 
influence of even one good teacher 
has deepened and broadened his 
own life, will be begin to think 

(Continued on page 18) 
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A Progress Report 
On A Planned Program 
For Remedial Reading 


by JACK HOLT BOGER 


T HIS is a report on a five-month 
reading experiment which 
was held at Petersburg High 
School between September, 1947, 
and January, 1948. As a result 
of our fall testing program, we 
found that 64 of our beginning 
ninth-grade pupils were between 
one and five years retarded in read- 
ing ability. Every pupil in this 
group of 64 had failed at least one 
subject the year preceding, and 
half of them had failed two or 
more. It was obvious that a reg- 
ular English program was not 
suitable for this group. Because 
no planned program for remedial 
reading was in effect at the time, 
we felt that a small experimental 
class of selected cases might help 
us develop a group instructional 
procedure that would aid at least 
a portion of our poor readers to 
acquire better reading habits. We 
had two objectives in mind: first, 
to organize a practical and inex- 
pensive study procedure that could 
be supervised by a regular class- 
room teacher who had no ex- 
perience in clinical methods; and, 
secondly, to provide a learning 
situation in which retarded pupils 
could make progress. Most re- 
tarded pupils are lacking in en- 
thusiasm because they have con- 
tinually failed. We wanted a 
course that would help them 
which they could reasonably hope 
to pass. 


Twelve boys and one girl were 
selected for the experimental class. 
(heir ages ranged from 14 to 18. 
‘heir grade placement scores on 
an advanced form of the Jowa 
Silent Reading Tests ranged from 
t.4 to 7.7. This wide range was 
planned in order to make the class 
group heterogeneous. We wanted 
to see whether a group method of 
instruction could be arranged to 
are for pupils of such varying 
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abilities. If it could, then larger 
classes could be organized and the 
program could eventually reach a 
much larger percentage of retarded 
readers. 

The pupils in the experimental 
class were acquainted with their 
problems, their test scores were 
carefully interpreted for them, and 
they were informed of the purpose 
of the class. The first and most 
important step in getting the re- 
medial class off to the right start 
was to build an interested and con- 
structive attitude toward the ex- 
periment on the part of the pupils. 
Once the class became interested 
in self-improvement and assured 
of hope for success, good discipline 
was obtained. The morale of the 
class was high throughout the five- 
month period. 

The materials of instruction se- 
lected for the class included two 
reading workbooks, a series of 
graded magazine articles, and a se- 





Mr. Boger is a teacher of 
Dramatics and English at 
the Petersburg High School. 

He prepared this report 
on a five-month reading ex- 
periment at his school for 
Dr. Ullin W. Leavell of the 
Reading Clinic at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and we 
are glad to record the prog- 
ress made. 





riés of adapted classics, edited by 
Kottmeyer. The Betts Telebinoc- 
ular Eye Tests were given to the 
group. Four of the 13 failed the 
eye tests and were referred to eye 
specialists for correction. We 
found that almost all of the ex- 
perimental group had more dif- 
ficulty with the eye test than the 
average pupil has. 


Telling Results 


Classroom procedure was busi- 
ness-like but not formal. Each 
pupil kept a daily record of work 
covered in the class, including his 
results on all rate tests and work- 
book exercises. At the end of each 
week each pupil summarized the 
week’s work and checked his prog- 
ress On a graph. Daily reading 


rate exercises were given in which 

each pupil read for a measured 

minute and then recorded the 
(Continued on page 20) 





Reading corner in the fifth grade class, taught by Miss Marvin Cheek, in 
Highland Springs Elementary School, is the scene of many activities. A 
group in Types of Literature is working on a play, while another group is 
making aprons as gifts for their mothers. Several girls have learned to use 


the electric machine. The window is an oil 


illustrating a t 


crafts, arts, rh ic danci 


inting done on glass cloth, 


of literature. This corner is used as a workshop where 
and other activities are done. J. Irving Brooks 


is principal of the Highland Springs School. 
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A Tree Is ‘HOME’ To 


Columbians 
by RHEA TALLEY 


O one Virginia couple, at 
least, a tree on the campus of 
Columbia University will always 
have a special meaning. He was 
from the eastern part of the State, 
and she was from the westernmost 
tip. Both came to Columbia for 
summer school. They met be- 
neath a tree that carried a large 
placard, ‘‘Virginia.’’ For some 
years now, they have been married. 
A tree named Virginia still is 
the social center for summer stu- 
dents from the Old Dominion. 
This season, 26 members are asso- 
ciated in the Virginia Club. Each 
Tuesday afternoon they meet un- 
der their tree—no one seems to 
know what kind it is, though the 
most popular guess is buckeye. 
Sometimes they cut a watermelon, 
but generally they're satisfied with 
grape juice and cookies and the 
making of plans for other activity. 
For the motto, “In Union 
There's Strength’, applies for 
these summer students, most of 
whom are in Teachers’ College. 
Louise Snavely, of Chilhowie, 
Virginia, is kept busy handing out 
tickets to radio broadcasts and 
theaters. Miss Snavely, a teacher 
at Appalachia, is president of the 
Virginia Club, being a summer 
school veteran who virtually has 
finished work on her master’s de- 
gree. The theater tickets are not 
free, but they’re the next thing to 
it, as the University buys blocks 
of tickets in the top balconies, 
where a student pocketbook is 
most comfortable. These Vir- 
ginians have seen in theatre parties, 
cheaply and with ease, some of the 
shows for which New Yorkers 
line up at the box office. 


Top—Joe Caldwell, principal of 
Randolph-Henry High School at 
Charlotte Courthouse, attaches a 
note for a friend to the Virginia 
tree. Middle—Louise Snavely, of 
Chilhowie (left), president of the 
Virginia Club, shows the roster of 
present and former members to Mrs. 
B. Larrabee Carr, of Hampton. 
Bottom— Helen Hill, of Appalachia, 
shows her Times-Dispatch to Sim 
Taylor, of Hilton Village, under the 
Virginia tree at Columbia University. 





We are indebted to the 
“Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch” for this story of the 
Virginia Tree around which 
hundreds of Virginia stu- 
dents attending Columbia 
University have gathered. 





They Go to Broadcasts 

Broadcast tickets are handed out 
at the rate of 800 a week for the 
entire university, and one of these 
tickets proved profitable to Vir- 
ginia Spicer, of Ashland, a Ran- 
dolph-Macon graduate who will 
teach in Petersburg this fall. Miss 
Spicer was tapped as a radio con- 
testant and asked to estimate how 
romantic she was. Miss Spicer 
placed herself at 50 out of a pos- 
sible 100, and her romantic quo- 
tient was shown by tests to be 61. 
For good guessing she got $50 and 
a wrist watch. 

Four Virginians got together 
for a visit to the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention in Philadelphia, 
and by some lucky confusion 
found themselves sitting with the 
official Virginia delegates. These 
were Mrs. B. Larrabee Carr, a 
visiting teacher of Hampton; Sim 
Taylor, of Hilton Village, a teach- 
er at Warwick High School; Helen 
Hill, a high school teacher, of Ap- 
palachia, and Miss Snavely. 

A party had a special table at 
Lewissohn Stadium to hear Jose 
Iturbi play. The whole Virginia 
Club plans a picnic in Van Cort- 
landt Park. They joined the 
other Southern clubs on Friday 
in sponsoring a dance. Everybody 
from Virginia will be invited to 
an open house at the home of the 
only students who have an apart- 
ment: Miss Snavely, Miss Hill, and 
Mrs. Eleanor Lester, of Abingdon, 
elementary supervisor of Washing- 
ton County. 


The Focal Point 

The Virginia tree is the focal 
point of these plans. A notebook 
fastened to its trunk contains the 


(Continued on page 21) 
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<¢—{ VERYONE wants to be in 
the ‘special group’ at Pine 
Ridge School,’’ (in Norfolk Coun- 


ty, Virginia.) That is probably 
broad generalization, but it is 
true that no stigma is attached to 
the mixed group of ten to fifteen- 
year-olds who are finding a sense 
of accomplishment in a handicraft 
program along with the individual 
training they need in reading, 
language, and arithmetic. 


This happy situation exists be- 
cause pupils and teachers realize 
that the special group has some- 
thing to offer. When Arthur in 
the fourth grade wants help on 
the model airplane he is building, 
he knows that Eddy in the special 
room is an expert on planes and 
will be glad to help him. When 
a teacher needs someone to run the 
motion picture projector, she 
knows that mechanically-minded 
Tom from the special room has 
been trained to do it efficiently. 
Two of the boys are on the school 
patrol. 


Changes Frequently 

One mother asked to have 
her third child put in the special 
group because her first two young- 
sters had learned so much there. 
Composition of this group changes 
from week to week, depending on 
each child’s needs and progress. 
Some go there for only part of 
the day. Three youngsters are in 
the special group because of speech 
lefects, another because of temper 
antrums, an unsmiling youngster 
because she was so shy she 
vouldn’t talk. These were all 
problems to which Pine Ridge 
teachers found they couldn't give 
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Special Group Popular 


Unclassified Group Offers Special 
Chance for Accomplishment 


Reported by 
ELAINE WALLER 
Staff Writer, Rural Editorial Service 


individual attention in their over- 
crowded classrooms. 

Lack of space makes it necessary 
to convene the special group in 
one corner of the gymnasium, 
which also serves as auditorium 
and lunchroom. Despite such 
handicaps, this was one of the 
busiest places in the school. A 
boy was making a rug on the 
loom; two girls were making hot 
dish holders for their mothers for 
Christmas With orange crates 
and old roller skates several boys 
were making a cart to carry their 
tools. Another group was con- 
structing a farm from pasteboard 
boxes. Displayed around the room 
were examples of their finger 


painting, wastebaskets they had 
made from ice cream cartons, dec- 
orative bottles, and the big read- 
ing charts they had composed 
from their own experiences. 


Everyone Busy 

Everyone was unselfconsciously 
busy and eager to show visitors 
his werk. The little girl who had 
been gloomy and silent was smil- 
ing today, seemed to loosen up 
when given a chance to help serve 
the oatmeal and raisin breakfast 
the group had recently prepared 
for several teachers. “Special 
group’ to these youngsters means 
a special chance for accomplish- 
ment. 





All dressed up in new uniforms, the Cradock High School Band of Ports- 


mouth makes its first appearance. 


The band is supported by the recently 


organized Band Parents Association which will provide the uniforms and 
other needs. Projecting new uniforms for the band, the Cradock Lions Club 
sponsored a sports carnival with the proceeds given the Band Parents Asso- 


ciation for this purpose. 


John W. Stare is director of the band and A. B. 


Haga is principal of Cradock High School. 
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Comparison—Minimum and Maximum Teachers’ Salaries 
(Collegiate Professional Certificate) 
194.7-48—1948-49 


The table below shows the minimum 
and maximum salaries being paid degree 
teachers in the school divisions in Vir- 
ginia for 1948-49. It vividly por- 
trays the great range in salaries being 
paid for the same training and experi- 
ence. For example it shows that a 
beginning teacher with four years of 
college in Middlesex County receives 
$1,300 as a starting salary, whereas 
Arlington County would pay the same 
teacher $2,400. It shows that the 
maximum salary in Fairfax County— 
$3 ,000— is almost twice the maximum 
of $1,525 for Greene County. 


But the wide range in beginning and 
ending salaries is not the only disturb- 
ing revelation. We see, too, that there 
is no salary difference provided for 
experience in Greene and Mecklenburg 
Counties. A beginning teacher re- 
ceives identically the same salary as a 
teacher who has had many years of ex- 
perience. 

A comparison of salary schedule 
medians for 1947-48 and 1948-49 fol- 
lows: 


MEDIAN BEGINNING SALARIES FOR 
DEGREE TEACHERS 


Counties Cities 
1947-48 ............ $1,600 $1,800 
1948-49 1,750 1,900 


MEDIAN MAXIMUM SALARIES FOR 
DEGREE TEACHERS 


Counties Cities 
+ ieee $1,926 $2,500 
1948-49 ............ 2,050 2,600 


It will be seen that there is but a 
relatively slight differential in the be- 
ginning salaries as between counties and 
cities, but a large differential between 
the rural and urban areas in the maxi- 
mum salaries offered. The cities re- 
‘ward experience to an extent much 
greater than do the counties. 


We do not believe that anyone who 
is seriously and sincerely interested in 
the improvement of public education 
can view the following table without 
approving an effort to establish 
throughout the State minimum salary 
standards with annual increments for 
experience provided over a period of 
years. 
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NEA New England-Quebec Tour 


by CLARA RICHARDS 
Primary Teacher, Newport News 


ISTORY was made real by 

visiting Plymouth Rock, Paul 
Revere’s House, Old North Church, 
Concord Bridge, Fort Ticonder- 
oga, and the Plains of Abraham. 
Heroes were made to live again, 
as tour members gazed on monu- 
ments of the Pilgrim fathers, Rev- 
olutionary patriots, and founders 
of Quebec and Montreal. 


An appreciation of literature 
was enhanced by browsing among 
Longfellow’s poems, sitting in his 





Comparison—Minimum and Maximum 
City Teachers’ Salaries 
(Collegiate Professional Certificate) 
1947-48—1948-49 


Increase 
Rank over 
1948-49 City Minimum 1947-48 
1 Alexandria __......... $2400 $ 75 
2 Fredericksburg ....... 2100 300 
S een nccen 2100 300 
4 lLynchburg** -......- 2096 s 
ay Seen 2027.20 None 
6 Martinsville -........ 2000 None 
_ £— ies 2000 200 
6 South Norfolk -... ~- 2000 200 
6. MRR Meccuuecceee 2000 100 
6 Winchester -.....-... 2000 200 
6 Harrisonburg ~..... - 2000 
12 Portsmouth -......... 1950 150 
13 - an ccccckute 1900 237.50 
i 60s 1900 100 
15 Newport News ...... 1875 None 
16 Clifton Forge -..-_.--. 1850 110 
17 Petersburg <.......... 1820 220 
18 Buena Vista ........ 1800 413 
18 Charlottesville _....--- 1800 200 
18 ES 400 
18. > RI ition cn cciins 1800 200 
18 Ne is on erin 1800 100 
18 Waynesboro -...._-.--. 1800 50 
18 Williamsburg -....... 1800 200 
$6  RRRINGS demons. nay. Se None 
Increase 
Rank over 
1948-49 County Maximum 1947-48 
it. =e $3400 $300 
2. AMMORET § ...ccacss- 3375 375 
S ee cne atindes: 200 
4 Newport News -..---- 3250 None 
5 Lynchburg** —_.....-- 3185 s 
6 Martinsville _.__....-- 3100 None 
7 South Norfolk ....--- 2900 400 
8 aa 2825 300 
9 Charlottesville -—...-~- 2800 300 
9 Winchester  _......... 2800 300 
11 Portsmouth -_-..-..-. 2750 150 
2 NED * we .cedecuele 2612.50 237.50 
13 Petersburg —_...-.---- 2600 100 
1S ona eoadceetd 2600 200 
13 Waynesboro -..._.-.-. 2600 100 
16 Harrisonburg ........ °2550 
17 Clifton Forge -- .--. 2500 100 
17 Hampton ............ 2500 200 
17 - FRIIS « ctessiesntnusmiaiel 2500 100 
a 0600 EC 2500 100 
21 Fredericksburg _. 240 150 
22 PEE 
23 eres a 2250 100 
24 Williamsburg -.... -.. 2200 None 
25 Buena Vista -...-----. 2000 197 
° MINIMUM MAXIMUM 
Men | Women Men | Women 
$2096 | $1854 $3185 $2690 


**No report for 1947-48. 
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armchair, and talking with his 
grandson who lives in the house; 
crawling through the attics in the 
House of Seven Gables; dining at 
Wayside Inn; and gazing on the 
Great Stone Face. 


The beauties of nature were en- 
joyed by viewing Niagara and 
Montmorency Falls, driving 
through the White and Green 
Mountains, cruising among islands 
in Casco Bay and Lake Cham- 
plain, gazing at the St. Lawrence 
River from the Chateau Frontenac, 
and driving on the Isle of Orleans. 


An interest in French people, 
their customs, language and re- 
ligion was increased by contacts 
with the populace of Montreal and 
Quebec. 


Information concerning the ed- 
ucational system of Canada was 
added to by movies, lectures, and 
social events with the Protestant 
and Catholic teachers. 


A knowledge of industries was 
gained by seeing an asbestos mine 
in Operation in Canada, inspecting 
a marble quarry, and a maple 
sugar factory in Vermont, going 
through a pulp and paper mill in 
Quebec, visiting a shoe factory in 
Massachusetts, and observing fish- 
ing along the New England coast. 





Ten Virginia teachers 
were members of the 1948 
program of NEA tours. 
Those covering the great 
Northwest, California, and 
Yellowstone included Mrs. 
Mary G. Mitchell of Clifton 
Forge, Beverly Ryland of 
Lexington, Mrs. Wilbur H. 
Ryland and Jean A. Massie 
of Richmond. The Rocky 
Mountains, California, and 
the Southwest were enjoyed 
by Edith Ladue, Louise La- 
due, and Mrs. John R. 
Swank of Alexandria. Tour- 
ing Mexico were Mildred 
Kelly of Hampton, and Mrs. 
Margaret F. Crawford of 
Arlington. Interesting spots 
in the New England-Quebec 
tour are described in this 
article by Clara Richards of 
Newport News. 





The NEA tours’ are increasing 
in popularity. Many _ teachers 
throughout the United States are 
availing themselves of this oppor- 
tunity to secure educational, cul- 
tural, and social returns at a low 
cost. Plans are being made by 
the Division of Travel Service to 
conduct goodwill and sightseeing 
tours to Hawaii and Europe in the 
near future. 





The tour group at Quebec in front of a monument to Champlain with the 
Chateau Frontenac in the background. 
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THE ABILITY TO TEACH IS A SPECIAL SKILL. A good teacher has a gift not only 
for projecting knowledge, but also for cultivating wisdom—for developing in others 
not only the ability to remember, but also to think. Such a gift is among the really 
great talents with which a human being can be endowed. 

Those of us engaged in teaching today know that working conditions, salaries 
and other factors related to teaching are not ideal. But, we know too that guiding 
the development of young people toward a better future carries a deep reward of 
its own, rich in special satisfaction. 

Today, there is a desperate need for more fine teachers to fill and to expand the 
ranks sufficiently to meet the needs of the coming years. As a teacher, you have 
the opportunity to emphasize the satisfactions of teaching in your dealings with 
young people in the classroom. Speak of your profession. Speak well of it. Help 
fill the ranks with capable young people with whom you will find pleasure in associat- 
ing in the years to come. 


The American Education Week Committee 
of the Virginia Education Association 
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American UNIVERSAL 
Lifting-Lid Desk No. 434 


Matchless for promoting good 
posture and sight conservation. 
Streamlined and attractive. Extra- 
rugged construction and durabili- 
ty assure you many years of 
money-saving service. 





(30” x 72" x 29”) 


Perfect for cafeterias. Strong, rigid, and 
durable. Beautifully finished with high- 
grade lacquer. Svitoble, too, for ‘closs- © 


American UNIVERSAL Table 












rooms, offices, libraries, and. dormitories. : 





— —— Re 
WRITE US FOR © 
ANYTHING YOU NEED | 
ON THIS LIST 


School Seating 
Schoo! Tables 
Auditorium Seating 
Folding Chairs 
Church Furniture 
Stadium Chairs 
eachers : 
yma and Library Lc oseot” 
Filing Cabinets. 
Laboratory Equipment 
Window Shades 
Heaters and Toilets 
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Let our expert staff help you 
get the best values in 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT 


Our staff is made up of 
experienced men whose career 
is serving school officials like 
yourself. Their friendly, de- 
pendable guidance assures you 
the best buys in all types of 


FREE-—— Send for our catalog today! 


Valuable information on everything in fine schoo! supplies and 
equipment is at your fingertips when you have our illustrated 
catalog. It’s free. Write for your copy now. 


schoolsupplies and equipment. 
So from now on, consult 
with us on your purchasing 
problems. We’ll help you take 
care of them efficiently, and to 
your complete satisfaction. 





J. H. PENCE COMPANY 
P. O. Box 863, Roanoke 5, Virginia — and 
109 North Eighth Street, Richmond 9, Virginia 


Exclusive Distributor for 


tides Seating Garspany 























Lure of Nature 
(Continued from page 9) 


of our rich heritage has vanished. 
Forest, grass and marsh land, soil 
and water are still being destroyed. 
If we plunder as we have in the 
past, future generations will have 
a desert for a homeland. So what 
we have left we must utilize more 
wisely. Children need to learn 
early to recognize that fact. How 
much life is in and around one 
big tree! How necessary is the 
grass that holds the earth together! 
How important it is that we rec- 
ognize man’s dependence on soil, 
water, and forests for his very ex- 
istence! Children should learn 
the truth about our rapidly de- 
pleted land, our dwindling water 
supply, the destruction of our 
great forests, the disappearance of 
much of our wildlife. All the 
devastation that has been wrought 
cannot be redeemed. But if Amer- 
ica’s children are shown the ur- 
gent need for conservation, much 
can be done to preserve what we 
have left and to renew our scat- 
tered resources. 


Audubon Introduces Bird Study 


One excellent way to attempt 
to carry out the above objectives 
is through Audubon Junior Clubs. 
The purpose of these clubs is to 
introduce children, through bird 
study, to the wonders of plant 
and animal life, and to develop 
an interest in the interdependence 
of nature and the conservation of 
wildlife and other natural re- 
sources. Bird life is a fascinating 
beginning of nature study. For 
many children it will be a grow- 
ing hobby; for others even a life 
time career. 

Since the organization of the 
Audubon Junior Clubs in 1910, 
over 8,000,000 children have en- 
rolled. During 1947-48, 311,768 
children: joined nearly 13,000 
clubs scattered throughout the 48 
states. There were also clubs op- 
erating in every province of Cana- 
da and in a few of the other coun- 
tries. Virginia had 234 clubs 
with 5600 children as members. 
Although a tremendous work has 
been done by the Audubon Jun- 
ior Clubs, a big job still awaits 
teachers and other leaders. In- 
creasing the number of Audubon 


Junior Clubs and concentrating 
on the underlying purposes should 
pay big dividends. 

Perhaps you sponsor a club each 
session. If so, start earlier this 
year. Try to accomplish more 
than ever before. Perhaps you 
can also influence other teachers 
and friends to organize Audubon 
Junior Clt bs in your community. 
Try it. How many Audubon 
Junior Clubs are now in your 
community? What are the clubs 
doing? Find out. 

For the benefit of those who 
may wish to organize an Audubon 
Junior Club for the first time, 
here is some information. Ten or 
more children of school age con- 
stitute a club. Members pay dues of 
15¢ each to an adult adviser who 
forwards the collected money to 
Audubon Juniors, 1000 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. The 
dues should go with a letter stating 
how many sets of Leaflets in the 
Junior Edition (large type and 
simple text for grades below the 
sixth) or Senior Edition (smaller 
type and longer text) are required. 
Each child receives six four-page 
Bird Leaflets, with color plates of 
birds, and a membership button. 
Each club receives ‘Audubon Jun- 
ior Club News’’ four times during 
the school year, and each adviser 
receives the ““Audubon Teachers’ 
Guide.” 


The Guide, edited by Dorothy 
A. Treat from the National Au- 
dubon Society, contains many 
worth-while suggestions for na- 
ture adventures to be experienced 
outdoors and in the classroom. It 
contains directions for making 
bird houses, feeding trays and bird 
calendars, and ideas for taking 
field trips and for planning club 
meetings and assembly programs. 
It gives helpful information on 
conservation and annotated bib- 
liographies of books and pam- 
phiets for teachers of natural 
science. The Audubon Society 
also has films, slides, charts, pic- 
tures, and other materials. 


Field Classes Fascinating 

For Audubon Junior Club 
advisers, teachers, principals, su- 
perintendents, leaders of young 
people, and others interested in 
nature professionally or as a hob- 


by, the National Audubon Camps — 





offer thrilling and never-to-be 
forgotten experiences. The camps 
are inspiring, invigorating and 
helpful. There is fun and recrea- 
tion provided for all. Field classes 
in Nature Study and Bird Life 
are fascinating. Other optional 
classes in Plant and Animal Life 
are offered. Most of the work is 
done in the field and under the 
guidance of expert leaders. At the 
end of each session students receive 
certificates describing the work 
covered. Try a two weeks session 
next summer; or tell some friend 
about it. 

The four camps are in Maine, 
Connecticut, Texas, and Califor- 
nia. For details write to the Na- 
tional Audubon Society in New 
York City and take your choice 
for a stimulating experience at one 
of the National Audubon Camps. 


On Influencing 
Students 


(Continued from page 10) 


seriously of devoting his mature 
years to the same purpose. 


Life-time Decisions 

And when such life-time deci- 
sions are impending for many at 
this time, it is extremely important 
for teaching conditions to be such 
that alert and intelligent young 
people won’t have to have much 
encouragement to enter this field, 
but will select it because it seems 
a promising life, both spiritually 
and economically. 

Because of this, it is important 
that we work harder than ever to 
ensure the great changes still dras- 
tically needed in regard to salaries, 
pensions, racial educational equal- 
ities, vocational schools for the 
mentally retarded, and all the other 
glaring defects of our present sys- 
tem. Until these are rectified 
(through our own success in win- 
ning the cooperation of the public) 
we shall continue to lose, and justi- 
fiably, many an able potential 
teacher. 
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Progress Report 
(Continued from page 11) 
number of words he had read. 
Questions covering the material 
read for the speed tests were al- 
ways asked to make sure that the 
pupils didn’t sacrifice comprehen- 
sion for speed. This daily check 
on reading rate paid dividends. 
At the end of the experiment all 
pupils but one were reading at 
least 25 words a minute more than 
they had in September in com- 
parable material and four were 
reading about twice as fast. The 
one pupil who did not improve 
in rate was reading over 450 
words a minute in September, but 
understanding little. He slowed 
down to about 350 words a min- 
ute and thereby increased his com- 
prehension a great deal. 

The pupils worked daily ex- 
ercises in one of the workbooks. 
The exercises checked such reading 
skills as understanding ideas, in- 
terpreting ideas, organizing con- 
tent, understanding and analyzing 
words, learning dictionary skills, 
finding central thought, following 


directions, and dividing and ac- 


centing words. A time limit for 
doing the exercises was always set 
to encourage speed. After the ex- 
ercises were completed, the books 
were corrected in class and the an- 
swers were discussed. 

Several times a month group 
discussions of interesting topics 
were held to encourage oral con- 
versation. Television, sports, avia- 
tion, scouting, hunting and fish- 
ing were some of the topics that 
were covered. Sometimes the dis- 
cussions were planned in advance, 
and sometimes they were sponta- 
neous, growing out of topics cov- 
ered in the exercise books or sug- 
gested by chance remarks in class. 
A period of a half-hour was re- 
served about once a week for oral 
reading from the edited classics. 
There were occasional full-hour 
periods (about two or three times 
a month) when the class relaxed 
and the teacher read interesting 
short selections from Poe or A. 
Conan Doyle. Two or three times 
a month the teacher read selected 
factual material to the group and 
the pupils took notes, after which 
they prepared precise exercises. Oc- 
casionally a wire recorder was 


brought into the classroom and the 
pupils were given an opportunity 
to record their voices. ~The good 
and bad points of their speaking 
voices were discussed. Recordings 
of radio dramas were played on a 
few occasions and the pupils were 
required to write synopses of the 
stories they had heard. The radio 
programs had to be carefully se- 
lected. A ninth-grader is not in- 
terested in The Loves of Daisy 
Kenyon, but will listen eagerly to 
Terry and. the Pirates. 

The summary of improvement 
in reading made by this retarded 
class over the five-month period 
indicates that the program was a 
statistical success, at least. We 
felt that an improvement in grade 
placement scores of five months 
would indicate that the pupils had 
benefited by the teaching pro- 
cedure, considering the fact that 
they had not been growing as 
fast in reading ability as the aver- 
age pupil for some time. Actual- 
ly, they exceeded our expectations. 
The average mean gain made by 
the group on two standardized 
reading tests was 1.4 years, and 
the average median gain on both 
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tests was 1.6 years. The pupil 
who showed the most improve- 
ment gained 3.5 years. Only one 
pupil failed to gain at least five 
months on either test. 

The tremendous improvement 
observed in such intangibles as 
changed attitudes, improved dis- 
cipline, better adjustment to the 
classroom situation, and increased 
morale on the part of the 
whole group can’t be measured. 
[he pupils concluded the. ex- 
periment with as much interest as 
they began it, and they all gained 
much-needed self-confidence. 


Improved Skills 

No adequate check can be made 
on improvement in school marks 
until the end of the present school 
year. The increase in scholastic 
achievement may not compare 
favorably with the measured im- 
provement in reading ability, for 
these pupils are still severely re- 
tarded educationally. Also, fac- 
tors like feelings of inferiority and 
poor adjustment to school life 
may again enter the picture when 
the pupils find they are not pro- 
gressing as fast as they had hoped. 
Improvement in reading ability 
alone will not assure success in 
school work. Remedial attention 
in mathematics, science, and social 
studies is necessary to prepare the 
retarded pupil for work in his reg- 
ular classes, otherwise the pupil 
will be dealing with factual in- 
formation for which he has not 
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had requisite background material. 
Careful guidance is necessary to 
help the pupil get adjusted so he 
can make the most of his improved 
reading skills. 

Conclusions are easy to draw, 
but are often misleading. We 
realize that the experimental group 
was small and that the condi- 
tions under which it worked 
were ideal. ‘Therefore, our con- 
clusions are tentative and based on 
what seem to be the results of our 
limited experiment. It would 


seem reasonable to expect a sim- . 


ilarly retarded ninth-grade class to 
improve in reading ability about 
one and one-half years in a half- 
year period if the procedure used 
in the remedial class was followed. 

There is no doubt in the minds 
of those associated with this ex- 
periment that much can be ac- 
complished by realizing that there 
is a need for a remedial reading 
program on the high school level, 
and then setting out to meet that 
need as adquately as possible with 
whatever materials of instruction 
are available. 


A Tree Is Home’ 


(Continued from page 12) 
names, addresses and phone num- 
bers of all Virginians. Personal 
notes may be attached there. Miss 
Nellie M. Brown, of Cartersville, 
principal of Hamilton Elementary 
School, subscribes to the Times- 
Dispatch, which she often leaves 
by the tree for others to read. 

In 1910, Columbia University 
began the custom of State trees. 
No one knows in what year Vir- 
ginia acquired its tree, but the min- 
utes in the record book go back 
to 1927. In that year the secre- 
tary was W. F. Jones, who now is 
principal of Appalachia High 
School. Some names that appear 
in the book are prominent now in 
State education circles; for ex- 


‘ample, B. H. Van Oot, director 


of trade and industrial education, 
and Fred M. Alexander, director of 
secondary education. 

Those first minutes carry mar- 
ginal notes aimed toward helping 
the next summer's aggregation of 
Virginians. For instance, beside 
the account of a picnic is written, 
“Get more cheese than meat.” It 
shows how far a Southerner car- 
ries a spirit of cooperation. 
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OF PERSONS AND EVENTS 





Recent Appointments 





R. V. Long 


R. V. Long was appointed prin- 
cipal of McGaheysville High School on 
July 1. For the past sixteen years he 
has taught in the Henry County 
Schools, serving as principal at Fieldale 
and Axton High Schools during the 
last five years. He taught mathematics 
at Dayton High School during 1929- 
31. A native of Rockingham Coun- 
ty, Mr. Long graduated at Bridgewater 
College where he has also taken sum- 
mer work. He has had further sum- 
mer work at Madison College and 
graduate work at the University of 
Virginia. 

B. C. Bass has become associate 
professor of Agricultural Education at 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. For the 
past year he served the State Depart- 
ment of Education as assistant super- 
visor of agricultural education in con- 
nection with the institutional and farm 
training program for veterans. He 
served in the armed forces during 
World War II and was deactivated 
with the rank of major. Prior to that 
he taught vocational agriculture. Mr. 
Bass is a graduate of VPI. 


John D. Meade, Superintendent 
of Petersburg Schools, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Audit Com- 
mittee of the American Association of 
School Administrators. He will serve 
with Superintendent Evan E. Jones of 
Port Chester, New York, chairman, 
and Superintendent D. R. Rice of 
Mentor, Ohio. 

W. K. Barnett, supervisor of the 
Woodrow Wilson Rehabilitation Cen- 
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ter, Staunton, since its beginning a 
year ago in July, has resigned to accept 
a position in the State office of the Re- 
habilitation Service at Richmond. Here 
he will be responsible for certain phases 
of the general rehabilitation program 
pertaining to physical restoration 
training, and placement of disabled 
persons. 


Frank O. Birdsall succeeds Mr. 
Barnett as supervisor of the Rehabilita- 
tion Center in Staunton. He has been 
assistant supervisor in charge of busi- 
ness and will retain responsibility for 
the business management of the center. 
For a number of years he was district 
supervisor of rehabilitation work in the 
State, and he has held principalships 
in North Carolina and at Drivers High 
School. 


Resolutions on Smyth County 


Leaders 


Inasmuch as Raymond M. Buchanan, 
after four years of devoted and tire- 
less service to the schools of Smyth 
County as their superintendent during 
one of the most trying periods of their 
history, has resigned from that office, 


And inasmuch as B. L. Dickinson, 
after guiding the policies of the schools 
through twelve years of growth and 
progress as Chairman of the School 
Board throughout the war years and 
the troubled period preceding and fol- 
lowing that time, and giving of him- 
self and of his time unstintingly to 
the duties of that office, has seen fit 
to resign those duties to other hands, 

Be it resolved that we, the teachers 
of Smyth County, do express to these 
fellow-workers our deepest gratitude 
and appreciation for the excellent serv- 
ice they have performed, our profound 
admiration for the example they have 
set us as public servants, and our sin- 
cere good wishes for their success and 
happiness in their chosen fields. 


Be it further resolved that we do 
pledge to J. Leonard Mauck, Super- 
intendent of Smyth County Schools, 
and to Francis Copenhaver, Chairman 
of the Smyth County School Board, 
our cooperation and support in the du- 
ties they have undertaken. 


Smyth County Teachers’ Association. 


Elected National Head 





W. A. Early 


W. A. Early, Superintendent of 
Norfolk County Schools, was elected 
president of the Division of County 
and Rural District Superintendents, 
Department of Rural Education of 
the NEA, at its third national confer- 
ence held in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
September 30-October 2. For the past 
two years, he has served as program 
chairman for this group. 

Several Virginians participated in 
the conference, including Dr. Fred 
M. Alexander, Director of Secondary 
Education, State Department of Edu- 
cation, who was the keynoter for the 
group on “Education and Building 
Programs”; R. C. Haydon, Assistant 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and Orville W. Wake, State Di- 
rector of Elementary Education, who 
served as consultants; Hugh K. Cassell, 
Superintendent of Augusta County 
Schools, and Q. Damon Gasque, Su- 
perintendent of Rappahannock-War- 
ren Division, were also in attendance. 

High spot in the action taken by 
the rural executives included recom- 
mendations for a reorganization of 
school districts to permit an econom- 
ical administration, an enriched curric- 
ulum and specialized teaching for all 
students. 


The seven hundred representatives 
of the superintendents of rural areas 
from 43 states called upon their mem- 
bers and the public to support legisla- 
tion in the 81st Congress providing 
for Federal Aid for the support of 
schools without federal control of the 
educational program. They also adopted 
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a resolution urging an independent fed- 
eral office of education entirely re- 
moved from political domination, 
headed by a U. S. Commissioner of 
Education selected by a national board 
of education composed of lay members. 

Memphis was chosen for the meeting 
place of the fourth national confer- 
ence of the organization in 1949. 


College Notes 

Dr. Walter J. Gifford, Dean of 
Madison College, has been appointed 
chairman of a faculty executive com- 
mittee of five to administer the affairs 
of the college during the illness of its 
president, Dr. Samuel P. Duke. Serv- 
ing on the committee with Dr. Gifford 
are Howard K. Gibbons, business man- 
ager; Hope Vandever, dean of women; 
Percy Warren, dean of the summer 
school, and Clyde P. Shorts, secretary 


of the faculty. The appointments were | 


made by Blake T. Newton, president 
of the State Board of Education. Dr. 


Duke suffered a cerebral hemorrhage | 


while attending a football game at the 
University of Virginia on September 
25. While hospitalized, he is reported 
making progress. 

Dr. Zell S. Walter, head of the 
Department of Education and Psy- 


chology at Roanoke College for the | 


past two years, has resigned to become 
professor of education and head of the 
Department of Education at Morehead 
State Teachers College, Morehead, 
Kentucky. During his tenure at 
Salem, he instituted a system of prac- 


tice teaching which made it possible | 
for students majoring in education to | 


receive a Collegiate Professional Cer- 
tificate upon graduation. 
_ Dr. Gordon Silas, of Springfield, 
Ohio, has been named to teach educa- 
tion and psychology at Roanoke Col- 
lege. He formerly taught at Witten- 
burg College in Springfield. Dr. Silas 
received his A.B. degree from Augus- 
tana College, Rock Island, Illinois. He 
won his A.M. degree at the University 
of Iowa in 1929 and his Ph.D. degree 
at the same university in 1932. 
Leonora A. Dorsey, formerly 
dean of women at Virginia Intermont 
College, Bristol, is the new dean’ of 
women at Roanoke College. Graduat- 
ing from the University of Richmond 
with a B.A. degree, Miss Dorsey won 
her master’s degree at Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1932. She has had summer 
work at the University of Chicago 
Divinity School, Harvard, and the Uni- 
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Virginia Teacher Challenges 
Many 

Sir: 

Under a newspaper picture which 
I pasted in my book of favorite clip- 
pings, I wrote these words: 

“Dr. J. T. Walker—unmistakably 
the follower of another great Teacher.” 

When I read Miss Warren’s excellent 
“profile” of Dr. Walker in an August 
issue of the Richmond News Leader, 
I resolved to tell a little of what this 
good man has done for me (and I be- 
lieve that among Virginia school teach- 
ers my name is legion). 

I expected to study for the State 
teachers’ examinations that first sum- 
mer I went to the College of William 
and Mary. If I passed them, a teach- 
ing job awaited me in the fall. The 
dean, however, soon informed me that 
his college did not give courses to this 
end and he earnestly advised me to go 
at once to Farmville or some other 
teachers’ college. 

I decided, for several reasons, to stay 
where I was and study alone. 

When Dr. Walker, a professor in the 
summer school, with many years’ ex- 
perience in preparing teachers for the 
State examinations, heard of my de- 
cision he came to me: 

“You are going to pass those ex- 
aminations,” he said, “and I am going 
to help you.” 

How many hours the kindly doctor 
sat on a bench under the tall trees 
at William and Mary and “preached” 
subject matter into me is known only 
to the Higher Recorder. Hundreds of 
other students whom he has helped in 
much the same way, however, could 
make a fairly accurate guess. 

On the night before the two-day 
ordeal when I should be quizzed on 
everything from fouth-grade arith- 
metic to high-school English, Dr. 
Walker said to me: 

“T have been accused of shouting in 
my classes. I wish that it were fair 
for me to shout every answer to you 
tomorrow. Remember, though, you 
will come through anyway.” 

I did “come through,” and with 
creditable grades. Dr. Walker’s drill- 
ing and morale building had done their 
work. 

In the fall I began teaching, but Dr. 
Walker’s help did not end there. When- 





J. T. Walker 


ever I went back to summer school or 
attended the Richmond Professional In- 
stitute School, I chose, if possible, the 
subjects which he taught. He always 
had time to explain things to us dur- 
ing the class period or to coach us 
outside of it. 

“Come early (or) stay late and I'll 
straighten you out” were familiar 
words to Dr. Walker’s students. 
(“Jimmy T.” we called him behind his 
back.) 

“Why are you so good to us?” we 
asked him one day in government class 
at RPI. 

Dr. Walker removed his glasses and 
polished the lenses with his handker- 
chief. When he looked up, his pene- 
trating brown eyes twinkled. 

“Well, I'll tell you. I’m sorry for 
you tired, harassed old school teachers. 
When you cram a semester’s work into 
one summer session or teach all day 
and then drive 20 or 30 miles to my 
4 P. M. class, you deserve all the help 
I can give you.” 

I did not remind him that I had 
seen him do as much for a light- 
hearted college freshman. 

In “The Education of Henry 
Adams” we find these words: “A 
teacher affects eternity. He can never 
tell where his influence stops.” 


Dr. Walker need have no fears for 
the kind of influence which he has ex- 
erted. His genuine solicitude for his 
fellow-man runs like a golden thread 
through the pattern of his career and 
proclaims that he is the follower of 
Jesus, the greatest Teacher of all time. 
May we who have been privileged to 
“sit at his feet” “go and do likewise.” 

Emity BLAYTON Mayor, 
Ruthville, Va. 
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versity of Chicago Graduate Educa- 
tion Department, specializing in per- 


sonnel administration. A native * of 
Chicago, she served at Bethel Woman’s 
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College, Hopkinsville, Ky., Coker Col- 
lege, Hartsville, S. C., and Campbell 
College, Buie’s Creek, N. C., before 
coming to Virginia Intermont. 

Dr. Mary J. Pearl is acting dean 
at Sweet Briar College during the year’s 
absence of Dean Mary Ely Lyman, who 
is on sabbatical leave. A member of 
the Sweet Briar faculty since 1928, 
Dean Pearl is professor of Greek and 
Latin. She is also serving as president 
of the Classical Section of the Virginia 
Education Association. 

Hubert J. Davis, General Super- 
visor of Norfolk County Schools, 
served as consultant to a workshop at 
the University of Florida during the 
summer. He also served in the same 
capacity at the Florida State Univer- 
sity. He worked with both the sci- 
ence and the audio-visual groups. 
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Vocational Guidance Gasiiience 


The regional conference of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
has been changed from Baltimore to 
Washington, and the program will be 
confined to one day, Saturday, Novem- 
ber 20. The meeting will be in the 
YWCA, 17th and K Streets, N.W.., 
Washington, D. C. 

Opening at 9:15 A.M., the keynote 
address will be delivered by Donald E. 
Super, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, on “Vocational Guidance 
and the Use of Human Resources.” 

A panel discussion will follow on 
“The Usefulness and Validity of Guid- 
ance in Conserving Human Resources 
as Revealed in Evaluation of Voca- 
tional Guidance.” 


The luncheon meeting will be ad- 
dressed by Alfred Marrow, president 
of Harwood Manufacturing Company, 
New York City, on “What Counts in 
Job Satisfaction?” 

Before and after lunch, a series of 
workshops will be conducted, with re- 
ports given at the final general session, 
the meeting closing at 5 P.M. Dr. 
Fred Dixon, principal of John Marshall 
High School, Richmond, is president 
of the Virginia branch of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. 


Classroom Teachers Regional 
Meet 


The annual Southeastern Regional 
Conference, sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers of the 
NEA, will be held in Lakeland, Florida, 
in the New Florida Hotel on December 
28 and 29, 1948. The conference is 
being planned by Mrs. Jessie P. Fugett, 
of Lexington, Kentucky, the South- 
eastern Regional Director of the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers. 
The theme for the conference will be 
“A United Profession: An Expansion 
of Loyalties”. 

Registration will begin at 6:00 P.M. 
Tuesday, December 28. The program 
at the first general session will consist 
of the roll call of states; introductions 
and reports of NEA activities. 

On Wednesday morning, December 
29, the second general session will be 
held at which reports will be given by 
states. The program will include a 
symposium on International Relations 
and addresses by Sarah C. Caldwell, 
President, and Hilda Maehling, Execu- 
tive Secretary, NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers. 


The program will culminate in the 
evaluation of the conference and a 
banquet on Wednesday evening. 

Virginia teachers desiring to attend 
this meeting may secure further in- 
formation from Miss Antoinette Pool, 
703 W. Princess Anne Road, Norfolk 
7, Virginia. 











By CUBA Xmas 


Boat Holidays 


December 27 to January 2—From Miami 
— Personally Conducted — Discount to 
Teachers—Organizers wanted. 


Folder on Request. 


JAS. A. DASHER, Valdosta, Ga. 

















SCIENCE AND HEALTH 
AND CONSERVATION 


WE SEE Pre-primer 
SUNSHINE AND RAIN Primer 
THROUGH THE YEAR Grade 1 


nN 


WINTER COMES AND GOES 
THE SEASONS PASS 3 
THE HOW AND WHY CLUB “4 
HOW AND WHY EXPERIMENTS 5 
HOW AND WHY DISCOVERIES 6 
HOW AND WHY EXPLORATIONS 7 
HOW AND WHY CONCLUSIONS 8 
TEACHERS’ MANUALS 
ACTIVITY BOOKS 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. INC 


: 
Y 
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Represented by: R. V. Augustine 
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How would you dramatize the 
story of enriched bread for boys and 
girls in order to help them fully 
understand and appreciate its real 
goodness? 





In one classroom this fall, the 
pupils prepared a simple exhibit of 
all the ingredients that go into 
bread. Then they invited a well- 
known local baker to their class- 
room. He told them how carefully 
he must blend and bake these nutri- 
tious ingredients and how enriched 
bread has more thiamine, niacin, 
riboflavin and iron than plain or 
unenriched bread. This type of 
active participation means more 
than just a lesson to boys and girls. 
It is a memorable experience that 


RIBOFLAVIN 


An ime 








plays an important part in improv- 
ing their eating habits. 

Asking community leaders with 
an interesting and pertinent story to 
come to the classroom is one of the 
ways that community resources may 
be brought into an over-all nutrition 
program. Suggestions like this for 
dramatizing nutrition study are part 
of the service offered through 
General Mills “Program of Assist- 
ance in Nutrition and Health 
Education’’—now in its fourth year. 
Through the Program, you can get 
much help in starting or expanding 
your own nutrition project. 

For full information write to 
Education Section, General Mills, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





These Nutrition Education Materials and Services are yours for the asking: 


Teacher's Guidebook 
Administrator's Handbook 
Children’s Booklets (graded) 
Classroom Posters 
Demonstration Films 

Food Habits Survey Data 
Nutrition News Service 
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Evaluation Devices 

¢ Food Habit Survey Forms 

¢ Nutrition Information Tests 

¢ Lunchroom Evaluation Checklists 
Teacher Training Aids 

Special Counselling Service 
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Copyright 1948, 
General Mills, Inc. 
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Virginia Represented at Nationa! 
Transportation Conference 
Raymond L. Wimbish, State Super- 

visor of Transportation, represented 

Virginia at the National Conference on 

School ‘Transportation, held October 

3-7, at Jackson’s Mill, West Virginia. 

He served on the committee on uni- 

form code for traffic stopping while 


school buses are loading and unloading. 


Prior to the conference, he was one 
of three members serving with repre- 
sentatives of the Society of Automatic 
Engineers on the question of flashing 
red lights for school buses. 

Other Virginians attending the con- 
ference included Hugh K. Cassell, su- 
perintendent of Augusta County 
Schools; Q. Damon Gasque, Superin- 
tendent of Rappahannock-Warren Di- 
vision; and Jefferson Davis of the 
Baker Equipment Company, Rich- 
mond 


The conference, called by the 
National Education Association’s com- 
mission on safety education, was spon- 
sored by the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers, the U. S$. Office 
of Education, the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, and the 
NEA Department of Rural Education. 


A study of standards for school bus 
construction and driver training pro- 
gram with long-range plans for im- 
proving school transportation throus,n- 
out the United States were made by 
the delegates from 44 states at the 
National Conference. 

Flashing red lights, now used on 
Virginia school buses, will become reg- 
ular equipment on the nation’s 90,000 
school buses if the 48 states adopt 
provisions of one of the new standards 
endorsed. These were first demon- 
strated by Mr. Wimbish, the designer, 
at the 1945 conference. 

Also endorsed by the conference is 
a provision requiring the drivers of 
all vehicles to stop when meeting or 
overtaking a school bus which has 
stopped on the highway to receive or 
discharge school children. This has 
been a law in Virginia since 1942. 

Construction standards for school 
buses were amended by the conference 
to permit the use of combustion-type 
gasoline heaters. Only hot water heat- 
ers are approved by Virginia. 

A nationwide survey presented to 
the conference revealed wide variations 
among the states concerning qualifica- 
tions, licensing and training of school 








116 W. Church Ave. 





FLATTERED! 


We’re really FLATTERED at your approval and 
acceptance of the new Lo-Boy Rex-o-graph. The 
terrific demand throughout the nation will nat- 
urally delay prompt delivery. We feel sure that 
those of you who placed your orders will be high- 
ly justified in waiting for truly the “King of all 
Duplicators”—Rex-o-graph! 


REX-O-graph SALES & SERVICE 
of Virginia 


Cuts paper cost over 40% 


Roanoke, Virginia 


. 


bus drivers. 

Standards and training programs for 
school bus drivers endorsed by the con- 
ference include 4 minimum age of 16 
years, a physical examination at least 
once a year, character, experience, and 
other standards. 

With 218,000 pupils transported 
each day in more than 2,500 school 
buses, Virginia has a record that in the 
past two years, with some 43 million 
miles travelled, not a child has been 
killed by passing motorists while cross- 
ing a highway after alighting from a 
school bus. 























EVERYBODY SHOULD 
FINGER-PAINT ! 


Shaw Finger-Paint should be 
used frequently on every art pro- 
gram. Arts and crafts instructors 
—nursery and grade teachers—all 
find this medium invaluable. It 
is at once educational, artistic, 
absorbingly entertaining and 
psychologically effective. Shaw 
Finger-Paint, in 144, % and 1 
pint jars and larger containers, 


are available in sets or bulk. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Y 
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Reading Clinic 

The Sixth Annual Reading Clinic 
Institute at Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, has been announced for the 
week of January 31-February 4, 1949. 
Emphasis wili be on the semantic, or 
meaning, approach to reading. Special 
sessions will be held on reading needs 
at the elementary, secondary and col- 
lege levels. Reading needs in class- 
room situations will also be empha- 
sized. For a copy of the program and 
other institute information, write: The 
Reading Clinic Secretary, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania. 


Radford College Honored in 
Audio-Visual 


Radford College has been selected 
as one of 55 audio-visual pilot schools 
distributed throughout the United 
States. The institutions selected will 
serve as demonstration centers of new 
audio-visual methods. The pilot schools 
were inaugurated following NBC net- 
work and television broadcasts the be- 
ginning of Audio-Visual Education 
Week, October 25-30, at which time 
they received citations accompanied by 
awards of audio-visual materials and 
equipment. This award was made to 


Radford College in recognition of its 
pioneer work in audio-visual educa- 
tion and in recognition of its service 
in stimulating interest in audio-visual 
education in Virginia. Radford Col- 
lege is the regional center for South- 
western Virginia and is serving 583 
schools with audio-visual aids. Dr. 
Irving Silverman is director of the 
department of audio-visual education 


at Radford. 


A Message to Virginia Teachers 
of Mathematics 


DeaR FELLOW TEACHERS: 

Do you belong to your national pro- 
fessional organization? The only na- 
tion-wide organization of teachers of 
mathematics in the public schools of 
America is THe NATIONAL CoUNCIL 
or TEACHERS OF MATHEMATICS with 
headquarters at 525 West 120th St., 
New York, N. Y. It is a rapidly grow- 
ing association of teachers. Last year 
the membership increased by one thou- 
sand. Was your name on the roll? 

With the many changes taking place 
in the high schools of America today, 
it is more important than ever before 
to keep informed as to modern trends 
in the teaching of mathematics. As 





WAY are tv 
Bie Jonny sooxs 


the Nation’s Basic Readers? 


FIRST WITH OFFSET ILLUSTRATIONS 
FIRST WITH THE REBUS 

FIRST WITH INTEGRATED TEXTFILMS 
FIRST WITH TRIPLE TEACHING PLANS 





These are reasons but not THE reason 
Write us for the answer 


Row, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 





WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 





one college professor expressed it at 
the meeting of the NCTM in Indianap- 
olis last April, “Mathematics must be 
taken out of the deep freeze.” Do you 
know how to learn what is being done 
to motivate and enrich the teaching of 
mathematics? Do you know where to 
secure the necessary visual aids? The 
best source that I know is the maga- 
zine, The Mathematics Teacher, official 
publication of the NCTM. In addi- 
tion to this periodical, which is issued 
eight times a year, October-May, the 
National Council also publishes a Year- 
book which contains much valuable 
material. 

The ninth Christmas Conference of 
the NCTM will be held at the Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, on 
Wednesday and Thursday, December 
29 and 30, 1948. Dr. Harold Fawcett 
of the College of Education is the local 
chairman of the conference. Among 
the men scheduled to address the meet- 
ings are leaders in mathematical edu- 
cation throughout the country. Many 
of you will recognize former teachers 
and friends among the following: Dr. 
E. H. C. Hildebrandt, Northwestern 
University, President of the NCTM; 
Lloyd A. Knowler, University of 
Iowa; J. O. Hassler, University of Ok- 
lahoma; R. G. Sanger, Kansas State 
College; M. W. Keller, Purdue Univer- 


| sity; Philip Peak, Indiana University; 


W. W. Rankin, Duke University; Phil- 
lip S. Jones, University of Michigan; 
F. Lynwood Wren, George Peabody 


_ College for Teachers; Dr. Howard F. 


Fehr, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity (successor to Dr. W. D. 
Reeve. ) 

The April meeting of the NCTM 
will take place in Baltimore, Md. 

This will be convenient for Virginia 
teachers, and I hope that we shall have 
a large delegation there. Further de- 
tails of this meeting will be published 
later. 

With my best wishes for you, and 
hoping to see you in Baltimore, I am 
Very cordially yours, 

Mamie L. Auerbach, Virginia Rep- 
resentative — NCTM, John Marshall 
High School, Richmond, Va. 





WANTED — 


Agents to sell teaching specialties to 

schools. Liberal Commission. Write 
Denoyer-Geppert Company 

5235 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40 
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A 5-Step Learning 
Pattern 





1. Functional approach 
2. Step-by-step explanation 
3. Illustrative example 


4. Immediate practice 
5. Spaced cumulative review 








Applied Business Arithmetic 


Fifth Edition by Curry and Piper 


The instructional matter and the problems are graded 
according to their difficulty and sequence. Easy prin- 
ciples come first and more difficult principles come 
later. Easier problems come first and harder prob- 
lems come later. To prepare students for complex 
problems, the subordinate skills and knowledges are 
presented early so that when a difficult principle is 
to be taught the student has already learned every- 
thing except the one new principle, 
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Because Teachers Prefer 
SECURITY to UNCERTAINTY— 


e More than- 1,000 ‘Teacher Organizations 
throughout the country have made Washing- 
ton National Group Insurance available to 
their members. 


Thousands of teachers REINFORCE their 
Income against loss from disability with mem- 
bership in a Washington National Teacher 
Group Plan officially sponsored by their local 


Association. 


Our staff of specially trained salaried representa- 
tives stands ready to serve you and your Associa- 
tion. For information, write: 


Washington National Insurance 
Company 
GROUP DEPT. 203 Broad-Grace Arcade 
Richmond 19, Va. 
(Executive Offices: Evanston, Illinois) 














BULBS 


For Fall Planting 


Our bulbs are grown especially for us by ex- 
perienced bulb growers, who have spent years 
in experimenting to get bulbs that will produce 
the most perfect flowers. 





Dutch-Iris Oxalis 
Snowdrops Lilies 
Ranunculus Snowflakes 


PLANT 
NOW 











Crocus Hyacinths Wood's giant flow- 
Tulips Muscari ering sweet peas 
Narcissus Scilla and hardy annual 
Jonquils Amaryllis flower seed. 

Bulb Catalogue Free on Request | 
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FIFTH AND MARSHALL STREETS. .DIAL 3-3479 
11 SOUTH 14th STREET........... DIAL 3-2175 
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A Classroom Product 
by 


Classroom Teachers 





FOR DAILY USE 


DAWSON AND MILLER 


Superbly planned and organized. Skillfully 
motivated. Purposeful, systematic coverage 
of skills. Complete workbooks and manuals 
to accompany texts. 


FOR GRADES 3-6 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
Yonkers 5, New York 
Cc. G. BAILEY, Box 170, Richmond 
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and the easiest to use 
S 


Clary Adding Machine 
Agency 
Atlantic Life Bldg., Richmond, Va. 
Phone 7-2127 


Branch Offices throughout 
Virginia. 














Authorized Frigidaire Dealer 





WE SPECIALIZE IN 


FRIGIDAIRE 


ELECTRIC RANGES 
AUTOMATIC WASHERS 

ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS 
HOME FREEZERS 


ELECTRIC HOT WATER 
HEATERS 


ELECTRIC IRONERS 


Convenient Budget Terms 


Dabney & Bugg, Inc. 
10 & 12 EAST BROAD STREET 
7 & 9 WEST BROAD STREET 
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Clifton Forge School Board entertains entire teaching staff at a picnic 
supper in Douthat State Park, August 23—a highlight of their pre-school 


workshop. 


Clifton Forge Pre-School 
Conference 


A full two weeks conference, inaug- 
erated in 1946, proved so successful 
that Superintendent Paul G. Hook has 
since followed the plan annually for 
the teachers of Clifton Forge. The 
pre-school conference this year was 
held August 23-September 3. Speakers 
included Rev. W. A. Brooks, pastor, 
Clifton Forge Baptist Church; Curtis 
Brown, Mayor of Clifton Forge; Mrs. 
H. C. Wood, President, PTA; Virgil 
Adams, General Manager, Daily Re- 
view, Clifton Forge; and staff mem- 
bers. Among the consultants were 
Dr. Walter A. Flick, Head of De- 
partment of Education, Washington 
and Lee University; Dr. J. L. B. Buck, 
State Department of Education; Dr. 
C. O. Arndt, Professor at New York 
University, and Director of Workshop 
on United Nations at New York Uni- 
versity; Harold Mitchell, Member of 
Speakers Research Committee for 
United Nations, New York; L. D. 
Adams, Coordinator of Guidance and 
Consultation Services; and Katherine 
Hoyle, Director of Field Service, VEA. 


Each day was scheduled in general 
meetings and work groups. During 
the first week the elementary teachers 
considered in committees such ques- 
tions as (1) Im what areas does a 
teacher need to have information about 
her pupils and what are the means for 


| obtaining this information? (2) How 
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do we analyze and interpret the in- 
formation after we secure it? (3) How 
do we use the interpretation of the in- 
formation about an individual in help- 
ing him achieve his maximum develop- 
ment? The high school teachers dis- 
cussed in committees (1) What organi- 
zation is necessary for an effective 
guidance program in high school? (2) 
What is the role of the classroom teach- 
er in the guidance program? and (3) 
How can we improve the techniques 
that are used in guidance services? 
During the second week emphasis was 
on the United Nations. Topics dis- 
cussed included Structure of the 
United Nations, World Problems Now 
Before United Nations, One World or 
None, The People of the Far East, and 
What Can I Do? A public forum fea- 
tured the discussion on “One World 
or None”, in which the community 
participated. A highspot of the con- 
ference was a picnic supper at Douthat 


State Park. 


Among Local Associations 
Buchanan County Education As- 
sociation met on September 25 at 
Grundy High School. The principal 
speaker at the morning session was 
Paul Beherns, Regional Director of 
Guidance, Radford and VPI colleges, 
who spoke on “Guidance in the Public 
Schools.” Superintendent Percy V. 
Dennis outlined the sick leave plan 
which goes into effect this year. At 
the afternoon session, H. C. Graybeal, 








Classroom 
Of rest) ol ge, 
Puzzles 


TEACHER 
REACTION 


“Splendid diversion 
from class routine” 

“Great vocabulary aid” 

“Well suited to the entire class” 

“Breaks textbook monotony” 

“Refreshing change” 






STUDENT 
REACTION 





“Pupils beg for more puzzles” 

“Improves student’s attitude toward 
school’”’ 

“Students don’t consider them as 
tests” 

“Pupils work fast and diligently” 


Write For Free Samples! 


Thousands of 
pupils now enjoy 
taking tests in His- 
tory, English Lit- 
erature, Geography 
and 6th to 8th 
grade general sub- 
jects. New issues 
published _ periodi- 
cally, 200 cost only 
$2. Names of teach- 
ers who heartily 
endorse puzzle-tests 
available on re- 
quest, 





S choo! Specialties Co. 


BOX 187 
BELMONT, N. C. 
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State High School Counselor, con- 
ducted a discussion on the high school 
guidance program. William Munsey, 
principal of Whitewood High School, 
was elected president of the association 
for the next two years. He will suc- 
ceed C. T. Worley, whose term expires 
January 1. Mrs. Laura Harman, prin- 
cipal of Harman Elementary School, 
was chosen vice-president. The Asso- 
ciation went on record as favoring a 
sales tax to provide funds to support 
an effective program of education in 
Virginia. 

Loudoun County Education Asso- 
ciation for the first time in its history 
has 100 per cent membership in both 
the Virginia Education Association and 
in the National Education Association. 
Congratulations on this evidence of 
professional growth! They have 120 
members. Adelaide Dale is president 
of this alert group and John E. Rems- 
burg is the treasurer. 

Orange County Education Asso- 
ciation elected W. T. D. Pumphrey 
of Orange as their president for the 
session 1948-49. He succeeds Mrs. 
John Coleman of Unionville High 
School. Serving with him are R. E. 
Taylor, Unionville, vice-president; 
Louise Sclosser, Gordonsville, secretary; 
Mary Porter Hatcher, treasurer; and 
Mrs. Lindsay C. Woolfolk, Orange, 
reporter. Miss Mary Walker Randolph, 
of the University of Virginia, was 
guest speaker at the Association’s fall 
meeting in Orange High School. 

Wise County Teachers Association 
met on October 6 at Norton High 
School with the president, C. O. Boll- 
ing, presiding. Among the speakers 
were Blanche Daniels, Director of 
Training, Radford College; J. J. Kelly, 
Superintendent of Wise County 
Schools, and W. D. Richmond, Direc- 
tor of Instruction, Wise County. 


Norfolk County Schools Produce 
Film 

The Bureau of Film Production, in 
cooperation with the Norfolk County 
Schools, has just released a 12-minute 
color sound film on the “Fieldtrip.” 
The script was written and edited by 
Hubert J. Davis, General Supervisor 
of Norfolk County Schools, with pho- 
tography and narration by W. S. Wren 
of the State Department of Education. 
It portrays a typical high school biol- 
ogy class visiting the Dismal Swamp. 
The fieldtrip was under the supervision 
of C. W. Wilkinson, Science Depart- 
ment, Cradock High School. 











“All your eggs 


in one basket?” 


Many years ago, when a man 
wished to invest a portion of his 
earnings in security for the fu- 
ture, there was a proverb which 
warned him, “Don’t put all your 
eggs in one basket!” But today 
that old proverb has been out- 
moded with the modern facilities 
of life insurance. Yes, that’s 
one of the fine things about life 
insurance—a man can “put all 
his eggs in one basket!” When 
he has provided for his own and 
his family’s financial independ- 
ence through life insurance, he 
is certain of the future, and he 
ean feel free to spend the rest 
of his income for his own and 
his family’s enjoyment. A Home 
Beneficial agent has a plan to 
fit your needs and your budget. 
Let him help you plan a pro- 
gram of security for yourself 
and your family. 


HOME BENEFICIAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office . . . Richmond, Va. 

















KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THIS 
STATE AND ITS 
LOCALITIES 


by high school pupils is becoming a 
“‘must’’ in many of the high schools. To 
get that knowledge the pupils need the 
fifty-page Booklet “OUTLINE OF STATE 
AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN VIR- 
GINIA.” 

Available from the author in quan- 
tities of 12 or more at $6.00 per dozen 
copies. Single copy 75 cents. 


O. A. Thomas, Bedford, Va. 
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SVE 
FILM 
STRIPS 


and 


FILM 
SLIDES 


VISUALIZED 
UNITS IN 
COLOR 


Recommended for every 
school library 


Write for catalogue 
and demonstration 


Capitol Film & 
Radio Co., Inc. 


19 West Main Street 
Richmond 20, Virginia 
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For Your 
Information 











with 
picture above, containing daily Bible 
readings from Thanksgiving to Christ- 
mas, can be secured free of charge 


Attractive bookmarks, the 


from the American Bible Society, 
Dept. U, 450 Park Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. 

“Best Teacher Contest”. The 
Quiz Kids are off in their search for 
the nation’s “Best Teacher of 1949.” 
The fourth annual contest will open 
November 14, immediately following 
the nationwide observance of Amer- 
ican Education Week, and will close 
December 18, 1948. All elementary 
and high school students are invited to 
write letters on the subject, “The 
Teacher Who Has Helped Me Most.” 
The letters will be judged by a group 
of educators, who will evaluate the 
qualifications of the teachers nomi- 
nated, and conduct personal investi- 
gations among the finalists to deter- 
mine the top winning teacher. The 


“Best Teacher of 1949” will receive 


a cash prize of $2,500 for a full year 
of study at any university or college, 
and the student writing the letter 
nominating the winning teacher will 
be awarded first prize of $1,000 U. S. 
Security Bond. Other prizes will also 
be offered. (“Best Teacher of 1948”, 
Roy Fisher, of Nathalie, Virginia, is 
now at work on his Master’s degree at 
the University of North Carolina, uti- 
lizing his $2,500 contest award.) For 
full particulars of the 1949 contest, 
write—Quiz Kids, 8 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 3, Illinois. 

Essay Contest. “Selling as a Ca- 
reer” is the subject of the second an- 











B. FRANKLIN proved the power of elec- 
tricity, even before his famous kite ex- 
periment, by executing a turkey. Did he 
dream of a day when any housewife could 
use an electric roaster to cook her Thanks- 
giving bird? 

THOUGHT FOR THE MONTH" 


(Emphasis on Book Week, Nov. 
14-20) “No entertainment is so 
cheap as reading, nor any pleasure 
so lasting.” Lady M. W. Montagu 











ROUTES of recent Winston textbook ship- 
ments to Puerto Rico, South America, 
Mexico, Hawaii, the Philippines, Alaska, 
Israel, Burma, China, and New Zealand 
were easily traced on the beautiful teach- 
ing maps in Our Nreiguxors Geographies. 
PPS 
LOBSCOUSE or loblolly? How would you 
like a big helping? Know what they are? 
See Toe Winston Dictionary. 
a i 
RETAIL SALES for 1948 are expected to 
reach an all-time high of $125,000,000,000, 
6% above the figure for 1947. Population 
trends place textbooks among consumer 
goods in which sales steadily mount. 
a a td 
STILL PIONEERING! ALceBra— MEANING 
anp Mastery, Book I, first unit in the 
Snader Mathematics Series, will beanother 
Winston “famous first.” 
a i td 
FICTION, poetry, science, biography, his- 
tory, geography, nature study—all may 
be found in ADVENTURES IN ReapINa. 
all 
PRESIDENTS of the U. S.—more were born 
in November than in any other month. 
ie i od 
JUVENILES—16 exciting, historical novels 
comprise the unique LAND oF THE FREE 
Series, edited by Erick Berry. Number 
One, Seven Beaver Skins, story of the 
New Amsterdam Dutch, is ready. 
i tad 
TELEVISION prognosis — 13,500,000 sets 
will be in use by the end of 1952. 
wn qEACHERS 
COMING—a new GEN- © wing 
ERAL MATHEMATICS 
by Foster E. Gross- 
nickle for either initial 
presentation or review 
from 9th grade up. 
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nual essay contest, open to secondary 
school students, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Federation of Sales Executives. 
It is designed to encourage American 
youth to explore the importance of 
selling as a career. The 1949 contest 
offers $1,000 in cash as first prize, 
$250 second prize, $100 third prize 
and seven prizes of $50 each. The 
sponsor of the first prize winner (usu- 
ally the principal or a teacher) will re- 
ceive $100 in cash and the sponsor of 
the second prize winner $50 in cash. 
Further information about the 1949 
“Selling as a Career” contest may be 
secured from the National Federation 
of Sales Executives, Hotel Shelton, 
49th and Lexington Sts., New York, 
N. Y. 

Poster Contest, Conducted by 
the National Wildlife Federation, this 
year’s Conservation Poster Contest of- 
fers $250 to the first prize winner. 
The purpose of the contest is to de- 
velop a nationwide interest among 
young people particularly in the need 
for the restoration and conservation of 
our organic natural resources. The 
contest is open to all students from the 
seventh grade through the last year in 
high school. Posters may be submitted 
in oil, watercolor, black and white, and 
other media, to be received not later 
than January 15, 1949, by the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation, Washing- 
ton 10, D. C. A copy of the rules and 
other information may be secured from 
the Servicing Division of the Federa- 
tion at 20 Spruce Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 


First National Training Lab- 
oratory in Group Development, 
Bulletin No. 2, develops Group Growth 
and Educational Dynamics. Copies 
may be secured from the Department 
of Adult Education, NEA, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. G.. ae Biro. 


Summer Camp Positions. Girl 
Scout camping offers free living ex- 
penses, plus attractive cash earnings, 
for a pleasant summer out-of-doors. 
The jobs to be filled are quite varied 
in character, from the administrative 
posts of the camp director and her as- 
sistant unit leaders to the work of 
program consultants who direct ac- 
tivities in a particular field such as 
handicrafts or sports. Each demands 


certain specialized skills and experi- 


ence; and in addition, the training re- 
quired for specific duties is offered by 
the Girl Scout organization in pre- 
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DEPT. 


Altavista 
Bedford 
Charlottesville 
Chatham 
Christiansburg 
Clifton Forge 
Chase City 
Covington 
Culpeper 
Emporia 
Farmville 
Franklin 
Hampton 


Lawrenceville 





The Shopping Center of Fashion 
throughout the South 


The Home of Better Values 








STORE 


Luray 
Lynchburg 
Martinsville 
Newport News 
Orange 
Portsmouth 
Radford 
South Boston 
Staunton 
Suffolk 
Victoria 
Waynesboro 
Winchester 
Wytheville 











$2,200 — Opening Salary — $3,800 

Opening salary depends upon the position, your education and ex- 

perience. Most positions are permanent with annual increments. 
10th year. NO REGISTRATION FEE. Member N. A. T. A. 


TEACHERS AGENCY cotorapo BLDG—14th & G, N. W.—WASHINGTON 65, D. C. 





camp sessions lasting from five days to 
two weeks. There are a few openings 
for assistant counselors eighteen years 
of age or older; but most staff members 
must be at least twenty-one, and the 
minimum age for camp directors is 
twenty-five. Salaries and working 
conditions are determined in detail by 


each local council. Further informa- 
tion concerning requirements for em- 
ployment and openings to be filled for 
the 1949 season, may be secured from 
the nearest local Girl Scout office, or 
from the Girl Scout National Branch 
Office, 1750 New York Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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| ORDER BY MAIL OR PHONE 


FROM GUGGENHEIMER’S 





Over-Dor Hanger 
More Closet Space 


Here’s hanging convenience 
for crowded closets. Bracket 
holds 6 to 8 garments ; hooks 
over the closet door, increases 
your storage space consider- 
ably. Sturdy strong metal in 
brown or white finish. 


35¢ 
Or 3 for 1.00 


Housewares—Basement 


Prudence Penn 
c/o Guggenheimer’s 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


Please send me ____ Over-Dor 
Hangers 


Charge ( ) Check ( )Cash( ) 
7th & Main St. Phone 3100 
Lynchburg 





Education for ALL American 
Children, a report which previews 
the “New Look” 
for elementary 
schools, by Helen 
K. Mackintosh, 
Chief, Instruc- 
tional Problems, 
Division of Ele- 
mentary Educa- 
tion, U. §. Office 
of Education, 
Washington, D. 
C. This novel length book is the lat- 
est publication of the Educational 
Policies Commission and the first state- 
ment of that body to deal directly with 
the problems of elementary schools. 
Based upon the visits of approximately 
50 educators of national reputation 
plus many local school officials to 84 
elementary schools in various parts of 
the United States and Canada, this 
book is a combination of fact and 
fiction. It is based on the belief that 
no matter where a child lives in the 
United States, or who he may be, he 
is entitled to the type of education that 
will fit him to live democratically as 
a good citizen in his own country 
or abroad, and with satisfaction and 
security for himself. Some 82 recom- 
mendations are sprinkled throughout 
the book. Copies may be secured from 


the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth St., Washington 6, 


D. Cc 





Education For All Amer- 
ican Children has been sum- 
marized pictorially by the De- 
partment of Elementary School 
Principals of the National Edu- 
cation Association in a publica- 
tion entitled Teach Them All 
and in a film strip illustrating 
the major recommendations of 
the Commission’s report. Teach 
Them All may be obtained from 
the Department of Elementary 
School Principals for 35¢ a copy. 
The 35 m.m. film strip is avail- 
able from the Department for 
$2.00. The 292-page report of 
the Commission, Education For 
All American Children, is avail- 
able for $1.25. Orders may be 
sent to the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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7a “Jeachers | 


using our State adopted hand- 
writing texts 


MANUSCRIPT WRITING. 


Refresher Course—4 lessons 
Supplies cost but 90¢ postpaid 


CURSIVE WRITING 


Refresher Course—10 lessons 
Supplies cost but $2.35 postpaid 


Your lessons are furnished free. 
Our experts criticize them free 
and return to you. Let us help 
you develop skill for use on 
blackboard and paper. We also 
give you many helpful sugges- 
tions for everyday classroom use. 
Certificates issued if desired. You 
will enjoy the work as many 
others have. 


Write for enrollment cards 
direct to 


THE ZANER-BLOSER 
COMPANY 


Dept. V COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 

















DOLCOROCK 


High Surface Floor Coating 





For “FASTER” PLAYS 
ON SAFER GYM FLOORS 


DOLCOROCK imparts a bril- 
liant, glossy finish to your gym 
floor—like an extra layer of 
crystal-clear quartz! 


a 
y 
Having a high coefficient of i 
friction, DOLCOROCK cuts 
down “slide” —really makes | 
games “faster” by permitting 
sudden starts and stops while } 
reducing slipping. That means 
an extra margin of safety for ' 
sports participants. Spectators, j 
too, like DOLCOROCK’S at- 
tractive lustre. } 
I 
2 


Virtually impervious to 
grease, dirt, ordinary acids and 
alkalis ... easy to apply and 
maintain ... equally correct for 
hardwood, cement and magne- 
site floors. 


Write for tke comprehen- 


sive DOLGE booklet 
“Floor Maintenance” 


The C. B. DOLGE 


CONNECT 


CO. 


WESTPORT 
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Monday Night 





is the NIGHT OF STARS 


on The TELEPHONE HOUR 


Tune in at 9:00 P. M. 
NBC Network 


The Chesapeake & Potomac 


Telephone Company 


of Virginia 





Teaching Controversial Issues 
answers the questions, “What kind of 
school policy is needed on controversial 
issues?” and “What are the most effec- 
tive techniques for handling contro- 
versial issues in the classroom?” It is 
the result of a recent study on school 
policies and is the newest of a series 
published by the Junior Town Meeting 
League to develop an interest in dis- 
cussion techniques and current affairs 
n secondary schools. Every adminis- 
trator and teacher interested in a pro- 
gram of effective education will find 
this booklet helpful. Copies may be 
secured, free of charge, from Junior 
[Town Meeting League, 400 South 
Front Street, Columbia 15, Ohio. 


Scholastic Industrial Arts 
\wards Won by Virginians. Three 
irginia students won national honors 
1 the second annual Scholastic Indus- 
rial Arts Awards and their prize-win- 
ing projects are on exhibit in the an- 
ual Fair at the Chicago Museum of 
cience and Industry. All winners 
ere from Maury High School in Nor- 
Ik. A. B. Bristow is principal and 
H. Wayne Everett is the industrial arts 
istructor. Rules booklets for the 
948-49 Industrial Arts Awards pro- 
ram are now available. 
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opy Anything 


WITH THE 


NEW DITTO 


D-1l5 


Get quick copies of anything 
- + « typed, printed, written or 
drawn ... with the trim, new 
Ditto D-15 Duplicator. No Sten- 
ceils! No Mats! Adaptable to 
the needs of every organization 
. « « Offices, schools, churches, 
elubs. Clean, errorless copies at 
lowest cost. Investiga:= the many 
advantages of the new Ditto 


D-1 5. 


V WRITTEN 
V PRINTED 
V TYPED 

V DRAWN 


% 





DIRECT PROCESS 
(LIQUID) DUPLICATOR 


DITTO, INCORPORATED 


601% WEST GRACE STREET 


PHONE 2-3559 


RICHMOND 20, VA. 
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! ———— | World Flag Encyclopedia is the 
first ever published and deals with in- 

Fl RST LESSON IN GOOD TASTE ternational flags, their designs and their 
problems. It provides the official rec- 

ord of the birth and early development 
of the Honor Flag and clarifies the 
relationship between the United Na- 
tions Honor Flag and the UN Organi- 
zation Flag. The book is divided into 
two sections; the first presents the 
work for popular reading and the sec- 
ond is for reference purposes. The 
book is available from the United Na- 
tions Honor Flag Committee, 703 Al- 
bee Building, Washington 5, D. C., 
price $1.00. All proceeds are dedicated 
to furthering the cause of international 


goodwill. 
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Glances at New Books 


in school. This graduated four-year 
course for both boys and girls provides 





by PHYLLIS G. BROWN 


Dicky and the Indians, by Mase G. 
LaRue. Ginn and Company, Bos- 
ton 17, Mass. Illustrated. 128 
pages. $1.92. 

Here is a delightful tale, so de- 
signed that children may read it with 
pleasure as early as the second grade. 
It describes the kindness of an Indian 
family to a homeless white boy and 
shows how the whole Indian family 
ind Dicky work together to provide 
food for everybody. Color and black- 
ind-white illustrations vitalize the 
story and give children a good visual 
image of life in early New England, 
with pictures of Indian homes and cos- 
tumes, colonial church services, and 
1 Thanksgiving Day celebration. 


Spelling Goals 9, by Rosk Wickey, 
May B. LamMBaperR, and ALICE 
LANTERMAN. Webster Publish- 
ing Company, St. Louis 3, :Mis- 
souri. Cloth cover. 114 pages. 
List $1.35. 

A high school speller with clever 
illustrations and a logical arrangement 
that appeals to high school pupils. 
Flexible and adaptable, it has six regu- 
lar sections corresponding to six sub- 
fields: English, social 
studies, general science, mathematics, 
health and physical education, and ap- 
In addition, there 
is a supplementary list of 500 words 
often misspelled, together with helps 
to form the habits of correct spelling. 


A New Geometry for Secondary 
Schools, by THEOpoRE HERBERG 
and JosepH B. Orieans. D. C. 
Heath and Company, Boston 16, 
Mass. 406 pages. $1.92. 

This second edition is a departure 
trom the Euclidian division into five 
books and the substitution of twelve 
highly unified chapters. The authors 
have found in their own classrooms 
that this organization is better suited 

their developmental method of pres- 

tation, and that it facilitates teach- 
1g, learning, testing, and reviewing. 
it is organized to meet the needs of 
any type of class or individual pupil, 
ind emphasizes geometry’s record of 
usefulness to man. 


ject matter 


plied and fine arts. 


Developmental Physical Education, by 
James S. Nicott and May BELLE 
Lonc. World Book Company, 
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tion, here is a practical guide with a 
detailed program for achieving opti- 
mum physical fitness for every student 


not only for developing physical fit- 
ness and the resulting improved health, 
but also for teaching athletic skills and 

Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. Cloth. for developing group socialization, 
232 pages. $2.44. 


hip, and tional outlets. 
For all teachers of physical educa- hha eerie apenas gaa amataae 


The chapter on Modern Dancing will 
be of particular interest to teachers 
working with high-school girls. 








NEW one IN TEACHING 


pe you will find 


nteresting 













LK DANCES 
s an BRITISH ISLES 


ie un FOLK DANCE 
LIBRARY 


Here may be a dream come true...a 
complete, easy-to-follow, copiously 
illustrated 5 volume Folk Dance Library. 
Dances, music, historic and geographic 
background of each country are included. 











Just about to come off the press is this help- 
ful, fascinating new 5-vol. Folk Dance 
Library, complete with 83 folk dances, col- 
ored costume plates, simple piano accom- 
ay paniment for each dance, step patterns and 
diagrams to make teaching easier. 


With all this goes detailed information about 
how to get up a folk festival or folk dance 
party. Everything is written from firsthand 
teacher experience with an understanding 
of teachers’ problems. You can integrate fun 
and study in a way that naturally awakens 
enthusiasm. 





THE TEACHING OF 


“311 FOLK DANCE 








* 
wet 


Your school library committee, your Parent- 
Teacher group, your town, or state librarian 
might like to hear about this Folk Dance 
Library, and get it for your entire school 
to use. 










if further interested in this unusual Folk Dance Library, 
the price is $15. Just send your order directly to the authors 
—ANNE SCHLEY DUGGAN, JEANETTE SCHLOTTMANN, 
ABBIE RUTLEDGE, on the taculty for HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND RECREATION, TEXAS STATE COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN, DENTON, TEXAS. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality for real chewing satisfaction 


























D. C. HEATH 
AND COMPANY 


180 Varick Street 
New York 14 





A New WORLD HISTORY 


within the limits of a one-year course 


THE RECORD OF MANKIND 


By ROEHM, BUSKE, WEBSTER, and WESLEY 





This finely organized new text presents the over-all picture of man’s 
progress, with each detail in scale and balance. Emphasis throughout is 
upon the interdependence of peoples and nations in today’s world. Recog- 
nition is given to religious developments . . . to those hitherto neglected 
areas, Latin America and the Far East . . . to the impact of science and 


industry on civilization . . . to the most recent atomic energy develop- 


ments . . . to modern philosophy . . . to military history in proper per- 
spective . . . to the United Nations . . . to the great revolutionary, or free- 


dom movements .. . to the place of Russia and communism in today’s 


world. Text, maps, and format are all outstanding. 




















hoe = Asking 


A List of Free and I 
room Helps Available from vou 
Journal’s Advertisers 


‘Have you noticed the unusual ideas 
presented by the Wm. Wrigley, Jr. 
Company’s advertising? A collection 
of these ads as they have appeared in 
your State Magazine for the past sev- 
eral years would be an addition to 
any teacher’s file. Just clip them 
from your own back issues. 








USE THIS COUPON 

State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. n Avenue 
Chicago 1 

Please have sent to me the items 
checked. 

4c. 18. 19c. 20c. 2le. 
PS 5 Ce MeN: BaN wea Rew eee 
ON Sick ciara OM o'a:6 oto e eR tees 
MENS skis etc waes< same RS 52:3 s 
Subject taught... .. . Grade...... 
Name of school ..............- 
School address ..............-. 
Enrollment: Boys..... Girls. .... 








All of the Virginia Journal adver- 
tisers have messages of importance to 
you as a teacher. Some of them have 
booklets and catalogs for you. Write 
the advertisers directly or use the 
conventient coupon below 

4c. 96-page catalog illustrating and 
describing Worktext, workbooks 
and other instructional aids 
available for all elementary and 
high school subjects. 

18c. Handbook for Classroom Success 
by Webster Publishing Company 
has “how to” suggestions for 
nine teaching programs in such 
subjects as spelling, reading, 
arithmetic, health and safety, 
communication skills. 

19c. Development of Railroad Trans- 
portation in the United States 
tells the story of the progress of 
American Railroads. Contains 
a series of maps showing the ex- 
pansion of the railroad system 
by decades. Particularly useful 
for social studies in grade 6 and 
up. 

20c. “6 Steps to Safety” pictures all 
the factors involved in safe 
pupil transportation, school bus 
construction and operation; 
highway traffic hazards, train- 





ing suggestions for pupils and 
organization of a pupil bus pa- 
trol. Excellent to put into the 
hands of every driver or super- 
visor of school buses. 

21c. “A Treasurer Chest” of club 
jewels, pins, and emblems sug- 
gests pins for schools, clubs and 
organizations including com- 
mercial study groups, press and 
journalism, home economics, 
Spanish, Latin, mathematics, 
music, letter-men and varsity 
clubs, Honor Service Scholar- 
ship and many more. In re- 
questing folder, indicate in what 
club or activity you are especial- 
ly interested. 





For Better Raiadinie 
Portraits and Commercial 


FOSTER STUDIO 
Richmond — _ Virginia 





“VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY | 


RPORATEDO 


[Makers of Fine Printing Plates 


RICHMOND, VA | 


101 GOVERNOR ST 
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before you Christmas sho; . and see 


now easy it is with MGR services 
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Mill «Rhoads 


‘ovember to Christmas Mondays 9 a.m. to 9 p.m.; Tuesdays through Saturdays, 9 to 5:30 
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ENOUGH ELECTRICITY Tr 


— run an average-size fan 7 hours, or 

— play your radio for 31%4.hours, or 

— run your sewing machine 8 hours, or 

— heat 4 gallons of water (separately metered) or 
— iron 25 table napkins, or 

— run an electric clock for 8 days 


Yes. AIN 
ECTRICITY IS A BARG™ © 
“CTRICITY 1S CHEAP..-IN VEPCOLAND; 





